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ABSTRACT ^ 

^\ Intended for use with tenth grade' st^iiirentSr this 

guide is" one of a series of teacher resource curriculum guides in 
communication arts d^eveloped by the Wisconsin Department^of Public 
Insjbruction, The curriculum described .iji ;the guidd is intended to (1) 
appeal to students of all abilities r (2) provide for student 
interaction and invrolvementr, (3) increase student use of language as- 
a coamift ication toolr {^) increase development of vital communication 
skillsr and (5) involve students in creating ancU receiving jaessage^ 
in various modesr for various purposes^ and for varied audiences. The 
guide contains 25 units based on the five ma jo n^f unctions of 
communication ^Unformingr feeiing^ iiaginingr^^tuaiizingr and\^^ 
controlling) ' and five audience contexts .(intra personal , dyadic^ sffiall 
^qrjoupr p.ublic^ and mass communication). The units contain, activities 
for readingr writing, speaking, and listening* Appendixes contain . 
statements about the teaching of reading, writing, speaking, ana' 
'listening drawn from current reseafch. .^(PL) 
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' . ' *. * . * . - 

.* . .In recent years, the Wistonsin Department '.of .Public 'Instructioh has 
developed a s,eries, of teacher resource curriculum guides in communication 
• art^. As an extension of this series /two publications for English and 
^ Communication Skills' hav.e been developed' for ninth and tenth grades. ' ' 
. A new alternative design is used in each of these'publications' which 
address three compon'ents ; namely, (1 ). functions of coiwnunicatibn , ' (2) audience 
context, and (3) integration -of the language arts. Each publication includes 
^ twenty-five capsules or. units because there are five major functions of 
Qormiunication '(informing, feeling, imag-tning, ritual izing ^nd controlling), 
and five audience contexts (intrap^rsonal , dyadic, small group,' public and 
mass conmunication). 

It is believed the^e publications are^the first to incorporate all 
^ three components into an overall scheme. Whfle the design of these-^publi ca- 
tions may suggest a ^pattern far^.<}enecating curriculum at the local level, 
the ultimate aiiji is the development-^ and improvement of basic thjnking skills 
for/English .and Communication classes in Wisconsin, high schools. 

These pub1icat>ons were written by teachers, consultants and Department 

* » « 

staff. -Tbe^ Departnent.-of Public Instruction welcomes comments from those 
teachers who use these publications. . ' 



Herbert J. G rover 
State Superintendent 
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•' / ■ > PROGRAM OVERVIEW * • - 

• . . ■• . 

"^M: ; "\ . , \ ■ ' - * ' . 

To dz'^diop tht bM-ixi 'Zctnguagz and cormuiUccutidn ^kUJU W-Ucoyvbln. , 

A well rounded program provides* instruction in reading, writing, 
speaking, -and listening. TKereVore, this curriculuni 'design fo^. English/- • 
communications hal been developed , to: ^ * ' 

- eppeaKto students of allowability levels,^ 9-12. * ' ^ 
' - provide for rich student interaction and active involvement. 

- increase student use of language as a communication tool.. \ 

- maximue developmerrt'Df vital -communication ski-lls. , ' 

- involve students in creating and receiving messages in. various 
modes, ^for various, purposes , and for varied^audiences; 

RATIONALE: • ' ' • ' . . 

In the real, world, pe6p^6 use communication to serve a 'variety of 
functions or purposes. We use cdmnWhi cations to^ive^and receive informa- 
tj[pn, .to persuade others, to share feelings, to engage- in imaginative 
thought,' and to interact socially.. Furtheri, commun+fcation 'in society is 
directed toward specific audiences ranging frorfi^oneself tcj^ another, to 
a sfnall'or large^group, to a mass. audience. .As we pommunicate "in life, , 
we use a blend of langufige acts or processes. We read, write, speak, or 
.'listen as the occasion demands. ^ . 

f If tlie above is true in the real world, then students being prepared/ 

to communicate effe-ctively in that v/orld opght to initiate a variety of 

^ * i 

messages differing in [Purpose, intended audience, and language form. 

/'-' - ' ' ^ A 

. , Traditionally, however, the hig'h school English purriculum has^ not ^ 
effectively incorporated all of th^ese elements. A national study of high 
school English programs by Squire and Applebee,' found that: 1) literature^ 



•is -the .niost extensive, .carefully organized, Snd effective'_element-of the 
English' curriculum; 2) there "is Wery little -writing -instruction in the 
contemporary Eng^lish curriculum; ^3) langua^ study is* the-lea^t well' taught 
of V^ie three major components of English; a'nd_4) most scKcfoT^ fail to pro- 
vide any -integrated, or sequent'cft training in "reading anjj' speaking. In 

I response to .the' prevailing cond-^tions -in Engl i$ff classrooms , Squire and . 
Applebee indicated" that English progr^ams need to.become more balanced. ^ 
Tfiey concluded that the English curriaculum mu^t include more consistent 
and progressive instruction in f/riting, langjjage, reading and oral communi- 

cation^ , 
I While conditions within English programs'nationally have changed since 
this report was Issued, the cohcer^or developing a more balanced English 
program remaifis' a- valid one." It is therefore, the' purpose of this curric- 4 

cylum to offer a des.ign that integrates all aspects of language skiTl - 
' T ■ ' ' ' ' 

reading, writing, •speal<ing and listening - and 'successfully guides students 

toward communication competence, aCi^oss diverse/settings and for varying 

, purposes • ' . - , 

■In Wisconsin, about 65% of senior high school students' enrolled 
in literature 'courses. Only 33% are enrolled in composition or writing 
cours^, and less than 20% are enrolled in any speech course.? T 
Ihusy although English educators have expressed a need for a balanced 

• curriculum, the facts suggest that a serious Imbalance exists" in WisaJnsIn 

* high schools} * 

Evidence for alternative designs comes from other quarters as.well. 
The Uni'verstty of Wi'scensin System Basic Skills Task Force reported in 
May 1979 that: -"25% -of our freshmen enter without the basic skill com- 
petencies needed for Syicce'ss in traditional entry level courses." The • 
• task force studied verbal skills (reading, writing), mathematical skills, 
and investigative skills - the 'latter being partially defined as a , 



student's ability to "organize' 'ideas' as demonstrated in speaking and in 
writing..." and student skill' in "re.shaping and developing information, 

o ' * 1 

and finally communicating effectively."-^ ^ • . " 

In addition to the Wisconsin scene, other- studies underscore* the 

need for alternative approaches. The- National Assessment of Educational 

Progress has noted over'a ten year period (196S-1979) of analyzing 

student writing samples that': . • ' ^ 

1, students show increasing xlifficulty with organizing and- 
developing ide< 
between' ideas. 



developing ideas as Well' as^ith providing transition 



2. students have difficulty In^grasping an^ explaining the 
sense or "meanings" of what they ar^ attempting to communi- 
/ cate.^ • ' • . ^ 

On the other hand, students, show- no increased difficulty in^handling 
the surface features^^^of. language (spelling, capitalization, punctuation, 
etc.). These "sdrface" skills remain'mainly in tact. Therefore, it is ' 
the deeper structure or "meaning" levels of language that.pla^ile students 

"The national excitement about wrij;ten language may be overshadowing 
an equally vital concern - spoken language. 

As George M, Banner, Jr., Chairman Board, of Directors, American 

AssociaWon ^or the Advancement of the Humanities has saiid: 

In addition to students* deficiencies in reading, writing, 
analytical, and historical skills, it turns Out that many 
of them have also lost their ability to speak well; and 
since this ^ill cannot easily be n^asured, its loss has^ ^ 
gone unremarked. ... ^ ' 

Remarkable, the ill state of the spoken language is rarely [ 
.mentioned in commentaries about '\^e crisis in literacy; 'and 
basic skills. . . . , 

Mt is time that we recognize th^ the much' vaunted Return 
to basics". must include attention' to the spdken as well as 
the- written language. .Once we acknowledge the crisis in 
speech, we shall be able to talk abbut'it and come up with 
^ a course of action- to combat it. It wtU be none too soon. ^ 



While we have recognized that Johnny has trouble reading and- writing, 

. • ^ . • , 

it-tS'^ nowtime jfo state that "Jolinny don*t talk good neither." But are 

/ , ' ^ ' . . * ^ ' 

.oral communi caption competencTes al> that vital?' - - < , 

In a study of 160 Sunday newspapers,. nearly 6,300 help wanted adver- 
tisements were f^ound which specifically asked for applicants wi^th communi- 
cation skills. Verbal (oral) communication and spelVi;ig were the two most 
frequently mentioned ones, followed by written communication, counselinc), 
recruiting, interviewing, and supervisory skills,^ 

Gul^'dn purveyed 154 employers'who recriiit^on college campuses to 
see the kii^is of academ'ic preparation these recruiters look for in non- 



business majors.^ The three most strongly endorsed areas were accounting, 

y ■ ' . ■ ■ • 

oral and written 'business communication, and personnel management arfd 

human behavior in organizations. 

Hagge-Greenberg^' surveyed a similar group of employers, asking them 

to evaluat^ a*list of skills and qualities wKicf) they might- consider 

» ' *• ' 

important v/hen hiring a college graduate,^ She thert contrasted those who 

hired libertil arts graduates wtth those' who do not.' Oral cbmmuni cation 

skills topped the list in importance for both groups. 

Corson and Pau-l studied over 5,000 people holding key posts in the 
federal service and,\from that study, concluded that "the professional's 
activities require that tfiey^ be capable of communicating their knowledge 
"effectively and defendino^it persuasively both inside a*nd ^outside the 
agencj^/''^ 'They also stressed that' the professional's success depends .on , 
the ability to translate complex ideas^into understandable terms. 

The latest issue of The Endicott Report: Trends in the Employment ' 
of College and University Graduates in Business and Industry 1980 provides 
data on the reasons employers did not offer positions to those college 
graduates whom. they turned down.* These r'^onses^by the- hiring officers 
* of 170 well-known business and industrial concerns were'evoked by this 

■ ■ ' 12 . ■ '. 



qj||||ptions.:^^What"are, the most: cpmmop' re/sons iFor NOT^-^offering a^'jjjb? . ' 

i 



In .othen' words, what , negative factors Mst often lead , to rejection?" The ^ 



reason «cilW. most often wa§ "inability to communi'eate" or "pb.or comnunf 

^ cation skills;" This reason was given by sixty-five percent' of the * , 

r6spoodents, an amazingl/hion level of . consisterKy. for ^n open-ended - 

' question. 10 ' ' - ' ^ * . ' ' ' - * . 

Another^ group concerned. with the attributes on Skills which incrfe^se* 

the likelihood of employment are the. counselors 'in employment agencies. 

^Dubfn, Alderman, and Marlow asked these counselors to indicate the com^ 

?petencies' that are importalit to getting a j*ob.. There were s45;<' skills 

that these respondents indicated were either "quite important"* or "extremely 

important." They were: ^ "Listening, problem solving, decision. making, 

"^motivation, questioning technitiues , ' and speaking competence. "^ J- 

♦ » 

For years, we. have assumed that school curricula were providing' com- 
pnehensive and balanced instruction in the^language arts\ The evideiice 



-^f 



indicates .otherwise, "^f we wish our students to communicate effectively' '^i''/ 



^ through reading, 'writing, speaking, &nd Jistening 'in a variety of con- ^ 
\ texts and for a variety of intents, major curncular reform is necessary. 

Trhis alternative curriculum can serve as a vehicle for such refortn. 

, fROGRAM DESCRIPTION: ^ * ' ' 

, , In the matrix- shown below. Dimension One, Functions of Communicatiorl, 
' ;^(fentifies th|jTi§jor purposes or uses of OQtonuni cation in life. Dimension 

Audience Qfl^x^, identifies the^ ma jor settings in' which commujiica- 



tion occurs. Each of the twenty-fiv^cells peK grade level will be ret 
presented by a learning capsule containing appropriate reading^ writing, . 
speaking, and listening a'ctivities. Thus, when used in toto, the design 
ensures that, students wi^Jjiitiate and receive a rich vari^ety of messages , 
representative of the major cormiuni cation functions and settings^ In 
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five audience con- ^ 



the remainder of thTs section ,^ the five^nc 
te||ts win be explained, * ' jj^* ' ' * 

This alternative 9th and'.lOth gr^e. English/communications currictlfum^ 

reflects the matrix that folldivs: • - ^ 

i. - ... • . • • 
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MATRIX FOR 
GENERATING CHRRICUCA 
IN COMMUNICATION- • 
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*Each cell involves bot^^ message in.itiation and message reception skills. 



R. R., Allen 
UW-Madison 
February, 1977 
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THE FIVE FUNCTIONS flF COHHUMICATIOW , ■ 

Five categories' of corrtmuni cation functions, based on the work of 

Wells^^ and Halliday^-^ have been Identified' b.y the Natiohal Project on • 

Speech Communication Competencies.!^ These are: • • , 

fNFORMING.- The participants' major purpose is to offer or seek T 

information. These acts include stating. information, question-- . ^ r 
ing, answering, justifying,. naming, demonstrating, -giying 

directions , ^xpTaining and acknowledging.' ■ ^ 

FEELING , the participants' dominant purpose is to express feelings 
and attitudes as an affective response. • These acts tend to be v 
spontaneous and are manifested because of the satisfaction they. 
- carry for the particii)ants. These acts' include exclaiming, 
"expressing an emotional state or attitude, taunting", commiserat- 
ing, tale-t^lirig and blaming. 



IMAGINING . These are acts that cast the participants, in imaginary 
situations. The^ acts include creative behaviors such as role- 
playing, fantasizing, dramatizing, theorizing -and storytelling. - 

RITUALIz/nG . These acts serve primarily to maintain socK^al 
relationships and facilitate social interactions..* Such acts 
include greeting, leave taking, participating/.in verbal -games, 
reciting, taking turns in cjipversations , and demonstrating 
amenities. ' ^ 

CONTROLLING. The participants'^ dominant purpose is to control 
behavior. These acts include behaviors such as conmanding,'' 
o.ffering, suggesting, permitting, threatening, warning, pro- 

• lyfbiting, contracting, refusing, bargaining, rejecting, acknew- 

r-^edging, -justifying, persuading and arguing. 

AU qiENCE CONTEXTS ' 

— — k 

In the course of a day, students ar^ parties to communication in 
diverse kinds of contexts."' One method of categorizing contexts is by 
size (and/or distance) of the intended audience. Theje contexts are: 



iNTRAPERSONk COMMUNICATION . This is the most personal kind of 
coimiunication.. It involves talking to one's seTf. We engage 
in such intra^ersonal acts as rationalizing, goal setting, 
praising, and blading. ■ • 

D YADIC COMMUNICATION . Much of human communication occurs in 
two person groups. The student's ability to relate to a friend, 
a sibling, a mother, and a father is of crucial importance to 
a .happy and fulfilling life. ^ 

SMALL jGROUP COMMUNICATION . A small group may be defined as an 
assemblage of people who are in face-to-face contact and who are 
psychologically "aware" of each other as individuals. Sample 
small groups include families, peer groups, classroom group and 
clubs. " — I ^ 



. -5- ; . , ■ 

i 

PUBLIC COMHUNIcTlTION- . . Public communicja.t ion occurs injarger v 
..groups^ where the roles of initiator and recipient -tend to be 
relatively fixed. The , context in which public GommunicatioQ - ' 
fre'quently occurs -i-ncludes lectur^ halls, banquQt rooiji> and A 
dellberative-cliarnbers^ * ' ' ' 

MASS COMMUNICATION . Wher^e the initiator and recipi^ent^^a^e 
physically separated from one another ,"'and where technology ts-' 
necessary to bringjthe message^.f rom the initiatpr to the. re-' 
cipient, we have -rrfedfated communi cation. Tjie, comnon media used 
to deliver theseuDessages are radio,/ television , newspapers, ' 
magazines, films, records, and tapes'. 




- ADVANTAGES OF TR£ PROGRAM: .' 

As suggested by it^ very cl&sign,' this 'program has certain advantages. 
- Intriffsic Advantages . ^ ' ' « 

1% Fuactioaal communication competence is the central focus. 
^ 2. A variei:y of audiences is addressed. , 

3. A blending of reading, writing, speaking, and listehfng occurs. 

4. sWdent-centered , experiential learning is promoted. 
Additional Advantages ^ - - ^ 

5. A clear,' consistent structure is provided. ' > ^ 

6. The design is flexible an^ economic sinc6 available^ current 
/ resources can be usecj,. " * * ^ 

7. The desig^!^ovides for cyclical treatment of competencies as 
shown by an index of prirpary and s€coj:tdary competencies for ' 
each function. ' ' ^ ^ ' 7 

^ <5ENERAL SUGGESTIONS IN USING THE PROGRAf-1: ^ . * 

This experimental program has certain character! sticsi. Which if re- 

called, will aid implementation. ^ ' ' , 

* ' ' . 

1 . Gain program familiarity . ^ - v 

. Before teaching any capsules or units, an- iridividbaf^teacher , 

team (one' speech teacher and one English teacher), several 
teattiF^s at the same gracje level, part of or an enttre 
Engl 1 s h/communi cat i ons arts department should familiarize , 
themselves with what is*here. This means .readirfg the entire 
program for the prospective grade level or^levels. 
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2. Tap program-yersatility and economy , c ^ 

Once teachers gain familiarity wi-^h this curriculum, it e^n , 
be easily suited to any current school situation. This* 'design, 
may be adapted to individucil students, classrooms,- grade levels, 
mixed levels, ""tracking situations, or heterogeneous groupsr 
Regardless of size of financial-resources, city ami r^ral 
schools can utilize this flrogram 'by taixloring it to a schopVs 
circuRKtances. Ih addition, the grairmaticar, usage, vocabulary, 
or conposition skills required by a department, can ^be integrated 
into appropriate activities within a capsule. Also, many ^ 
favorite yearly activities or lesson'plans can be inserted as 
well. ^ 

Ho^e too that a check of departmental storage shelves will - 
yield many of the resources suggested here. Finally, by 
using this curriculum, teajjhers will see in its framework a 
great potential for developing added materials, -fresh 
^adaptations, or newly created units. 

3. Keep unifonnity within ^ea%]=> strand . . ' . 

J 

The desirable uniformiti^of this program lies in the required 
adoption of the five cofrtnuni cation functions. ^After a func- 
tion has been chosen for classroom use, it is important to 
complete the five units or capsules within the particular 
stranfl or function. These functions undergird the units, 
^ r^^^'* audience contexts, and integrate the language acts 
of reading, writing, speaking^, and' listening. ' 

Within each unit, teachers ^e<] to recall that aj: least foi>r 
activities are offered in covering the full range of xommunica- 
* tion experiences. Each of these activities should be completed. 

Teach'ers will note, however*, th^Vsome adHvities within a^* 
capsule may follow a different order; i<^r example, sometimes 
a writing activity precedes a speak.ing activity, or oriq unit 
may start with a listening activity rather than a reading 
experience. Simply follbw the suggested pattern. ; ^ • ' 



4. Plan for interaction and. program growtK : 



This, alternative design seeks to improve interaction among 
students and. teachers. In brief, this is a student-centeredT 
activity oriented program. Students taflk, act, listen, read, 
and write as they engage 'in many skill buildinjg activities,. ' / 
.Suggested materials should be seen as a core aro^d v/h'1ch "a , • . 
teacher can build as the?- program develops through use*. Tq 
aid individuaTstudents , .alternative materials are often 
\! suggested. This provides program growth and enrichment pos- 
sibilities limited only by the teacher^s ingenuity. 
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SPECIFIC ROLE- OF THE TEACHER IN IMPLEMENTING TpIS MODEL> 

^ 1/ Choose a major function suited to your students' needs and 

. your teaching .emphasis'. ' 
^ » ' 4 C 

2 Next, within this chosen function, follow or adapt th& suggested 
■ ■ sequence of language, acts (reading, writing, speaking, and 

' • listeningV'and audience contexts (self thru,^mass commumca4iion).. 

3 Providp, as needed, greater background or in-depth knowledge^ 
for your students to successfully complete each suggested 
■activity in the guide. • / - 

4. Emphasize the primary and secondary competencie^s as indicated ^ 
' for each" learning 'activity-. 

5. Continually emphasize within each capsule and activi-ty the 
relationships between function, audience, and language 
processes. ^ . - 

6 After completing the capsule for the chosen function, assess 
:* your students' knowledge of the competencies listed at the 
beginning of the urii-f. y 

'• ■ 7. After evaluating to your satisfaction the level of student 
coimiunica'tion competence demonstrated wi-%hin the chosen 
function, preview the remaining units or capsules to. deter- 
• • mine the next appropriate function to be taught. Then, 
repeat the ^bove stepk 1-6 to guide'your instruction. ' 



r 
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DESIGN OF THE' CAPSULES. 



. General Information: 
■ ' % • 

Teacher^ will-discover five* Introductory Statements regarding the ^ - 
major ^f^t ions* These are'designed to familiarize potAitial users with 
the basic intent of 'each function. A Master List af Competencies pro- ^ 
• . vided. b^forei each major function shows the thinking or commiimcati ve 
skills undergirding the lessons. 

* For each of the five major functions, there are five capsule*s or 
lessons covering the audiences ranging from ifitrapersonal through mass 
' communication. One^the first page of each capsule, the grade level, 

function, audience, and Ccipsule title appeaK^^Each capsule c^ontains th6 

/ ' • , 

following major parts which remain the same throughout this guide. These 

par1;s 'are: 
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\* Focus of Capsule : 



This 'section summarizes the capsule's pain topical or thematic? 
/. * . . , . 

' concern. It has two .aims: 1.) to aid teacher integration of the 

lessons into a current or future unit^and 2.) to suggest [noti vationfal 
^ approaches for student ipvolvement with the theme. - ^' 

• Overview of Activities: . . ^ -'^ 

— ^ ' ^ ■ • ^ V . 

This part\condenses the types of reading, writing^^speaking, and 



listening activities created for e^c^capsule. Any of these activities 
may start a capsule, birt teaches may .adapt 'the suggested Sequence to 



suit particlilar classes or unit Imphases. 



3. Types of Activity 

These headings clearly identify each, reading, wrT^ng, speaking, 
and listening activity. . ""^^^^ i 



Primary Xojnpeterrcy Deve>1oped : /^^ ' . * * I ' * 

Primary compe'tenqies are those thinking or. communicative skills- 
- * / . . - . * :^ 

drawn f^om the Master List which precedes each ma-jor function,^ Pri- - 
• ' . ' ^* » 

mary competencies are thpse. selected skills receiving major eniphasis 

*• ' • * 

within an activityyl ' ^ - ^ . - • ^ . . ' 

Secondary Competency Developed : , • * ^ • • , • . 

From the same Master^List per fujwTfi on I' 'selected skills are given 
a secondary er Iqsser degree of Coverage -v/i thin a specific activity*^ 
Som^ capsules have no, secondary q^mpetencies but focus instead only 
on primary competencies. - 

Learn inq'^Ob^jective : ' \ ' / ^' • . / 

» /\'^ 

For'each reading, writiog, speaking, %d lis'iening activity, an 
ob*jective iden1;>fi'es what the students should be able to do arid 
"^eVerall^ what product or evidence will underscore their achievemerit ^ 

by the end of 'the activity.^ 

^ . • \ ' ' ^ ■ - ^ 

Description of Activity : ^ ^ . 

• ♦ • • », ^ 

Sufficient detail s.a,re" given for ^ach langftage arts activity to 
aid iinn^diate clas'sroom use. For completing the activity, resources"^ 
and suggestions are provided with no restriction on 'teacher improvisa- 



tion. * , / 



f 



Class, Discussion Probes :' . * . ^ 

Organized under tag word headings for Primary and Secondary 
Competencies, classroom que^ons a^^e designed and sequenced for ^ 
e^h activity.^ Teachers may revise or adjust the discussion probes 
to suit classroom needs and to decipher student mastery of the com- 
petencies. New probes can be developed too since successful^se of 
thi^ alternative designr^uggests an on~going evaluation of student ^ 



proficiency' in the primary and secondary cogipetencies offered for 

/ ■ ' • - .'■ ' 

- each major function. 

» 

The above discussion of the major parts along with the^appendice? 
and indices, should aid t^acherJinpleraentatiDn of this_6xRerime'ntal design 



{ ' 
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. I NffooUcfORY STATEMENT: It^FORMING . ' - 

Writing news stories, explaining a process," g*iving 'a demonstration ^ 
speech, or engaging in a panel discussion are all student activities focusing 
on informing. Other classroom lessons 'for this function might include ^ 
learning researdi and libl^ary sikllls, or using narration, description, and 
' ' varied expository patterns' like cause^^ffect relationships and spatial and/ 
or chronological organization. Giving and gathering*inform^tion appears 
therefore in many ways or combinations. - • 

The Master Li^t of Competerwfes for informing and its Jessons'group' 
f^m^liar thinking skills easily used in English/communication classes. 

: ^ INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT: FEELII^ ' ^ 

^ Analyzing literary characters, composing ppeins, disoussing attitudes, 

. • ' ; \ . 

/ role-playing, storytelling, pr disagreeing are clear-K:ut means whereby^ 

teachers>i-nvo1ve students in emotional expression. Dealing with feelings 

r occurs in, studies of language and word usage or with t:lassroom topi^cs like, ^> 

denotation/connotation, euphemisms, exclamations^ and the emotional or ^ 

empathic power o'i^ords in-- human interaction. ^ ■ , • 

In *the Masjter List of Competencies for .this domajfrimd its lessons, • 

stud^s communicate and resppnd to attitudes, values,, or emotions. Students 

are giveri rich opportunities to foster -skills in conveying the emotive power, 

'beauty, and delicacy of language. ' < , . . 

•INTRODUCTORY 'STATEMENT: IMAGIMING • ' . ' 
Creative problem-solving, dramatizing, fantasizing, storytelling, 
speculating, role-playing - are 'soifll obvious means teachgrs can usi to 
e'ngage students in a host of imaginary worlds. Inventing *anrd participating 
in such worlds has one aim - to cultivate student fluency of words , ideas,' . 
non-verbal and figurative language. Since Socrates, this has been a tedcher 



In centrist to informing;, the imagining function underscores a novel 
transaction between sender and audience. More importantly, it is metaphori.c 
thinking whose intent is divergent , self-expressive, apd often poetic. 

This iinaae-making function ta'ps^the common student-teacher resources 
of literature and mediai personal imagination and experience. The Master 
list of Competencies for imagining and its lessons promote greater verbal- 
and nOTT^erbal flu'&ncy as students use, appreciate, invent, and participate^ 
in many ^ creative for()is. ' * • . ^ ^ 

INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT: RITUALIZING ^'v 
• ^ "Good morning, class! I am your teacher. Excuse me for beMng five 
minutes late. " • 

''^"Gopd morning, teacher! WeVe gla'd you arrived/' » — ; 

"Really, class? Then, let us begin.." ^ y , 

This simpl^e example of ritual begins wit-h its roTe expectations, 
familiar symbols, predictable responses, social amenities, and effective 
participation. ^ In fact, ritualizing is useful because it helps us to pre- 
diet the -behavior of others, establish comfoisd:4ble responses, and give . 
order to our lives. The CQrmiunicati ve skills akin to ritualizing can 
develop most comfortably in English/communication cl^asses. While the ^ 
amenities which maintain social relationships and facilttate interactiorf • 
occur throughout each day classroom settings can enhance student^proficiency 
in this function* ^ ' t 

Frequently, practice in ritualistic behavior Surfaces in lessons on 
job interviews, panel procedures, dialogue ,^recitation, Jclass participation, 
formal addresses, .and structured speech assignments. Teac^^|*r|Cran arid do \ ' 
assist stuc^nts in confidently recognizing, initiating, and responding 
to'such sdcia.lizing acts. In addition, teachers move students to step 
outside these settings, analyze them, and then engage in their require- 
ments of ritual. This metalinguistic awareness receives added coverage 



w these capsules wbose ritualistic c(JJnpetencies enable students to con- 

t . 

centrate on, using/ indeed refining social communicative skills. 

introductory' STATEMENT: CONTROLLING 
To most teachers, the term "persuasion" may be more common than 

controlling. Nevertheless, in Engl ish/communication ^lass, students 

read editorials, ^write argumentative essays, debate .issues, and critique. 

advertisement?. Also, they examine Ti^df reasonirrg or propajganda . 

devices-in speeches, and analyze- messages containin%thical , logical, and 

pathetic proofs as found in print and" non-print sources. 

Daily communicative behavior supplies even more evidence of controlling. 

From Oarental commands to legal warnings, from written cqr^racts to 

justification of one's personal actions, the instances of controlling. are 

frequent. 

The Master List 6f Competencie's and its lessons for controlling 
: prompt' student facility with audience appeals, special persuasive stogies 
* different proofs, and finally evaluation of the message. 
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^ _ ^ ' MASTER list" •• 

ALTERNATIVE CURRICULUM D*EtlGN IN ENGLISH/COMMUNICATION FOR GRADES 9 AND 10 

. INFORMATIVE COMPETENCIES ' * . . 

A. Basic Analysis * - 

1. .Analyzing the topics^ of informative discourse 

2. Determining informat ive purpose (in the 1 ight of subjett, audience/ 
and occasion) 

3. Distinguishing betv/een relevant and irrelevant information 
^ Distinguishing between fact and infere nce* 

B . ^D i scover ing I n format ion 
U Analyzing self aS^^C^ i/formative sourti 

Securing informat ion from others ^ V , 

i nd ing i nformat i on in prfnted and audio-v^ual resources 

C. Main and Subordinate Ideas » 

1. Recognizing and using basic structures (introduction, body, and 
conclusion;' beginning,- middle, and end) 

2. Identifying main ideas in messages as initiator and recipient 

3. Recognising and utilizing variable patterns of qrganization (chrono- 
logical, logical, analogical, spatial, ranl^^order, cause-effect, 
etc. ) \- ' . ^' y 

D. The' Forms, of Informative Discourse 

^ ■ 1. Presenting and fql lowing narrat i ves 

2^ Presenting and interpreting descr ipt jons 
3. Pr.6senting, -interpreting, and evaluating exposition 
^. Presenting and interpreting med iated and spec ia 1 for-ms 

E. Establishing Clpsure (''After It's Over'O 
1 . Summar I z i ng ' ^ 

' 2. Initia'ting and responding to quest ions 

3. Drawing i nf ef ences from information* * , ^ • 

Evaluating 'the effectiveness of informative communication 
, ^* Under 1 ined v/ords are tag words. ' . * 
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WHO ARE YOU? 



^ Focus of Capsule : . ' ^ * > 

This capsule is coficerned wi sel f Wareness . Specifically, students - 
'will be asked to discover information about themselves and communicate the 
•Information to themselves. Part of this discovery involves the student's 
experiencing the many dimensions of self. Among the dimensMons of s^lf.thaf' 
may &e experienced are the physical self, emotional self, moral self, 
spiritual self, intel'lectyal /elf, and comnnun i cat i ve self. 
Overview of 'Act i vi t i es : 

The capsule begins with related listening and speaking activities, ^irst, 
' students will listen "and respond to aseries'of forced choices designed to 

help-studants discover the diftiensions of self. The speaking activi'ty requires 
■ students to verbalize to the teacher how some of the fonje^ Voices create- 
a descripti^ of ^a. specific dimension of self. Students then read "survival" 
.fiterature and write journal entries describing personal reactions toVlffT- 
^ threatening situation. While th^se act i v i t^es, shdu 1 d help students to dis- 
cover and describe the physical, emotional, moral, spiritual, and intellectual 
self, the final activity provides an opportunity for students to evaluate 
their communicative selves and set goals for improvement ' in each communica- ■ 
tion skill area. ^ 
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LISTENING ACTIVITY; WHO AM I? 



Primary Competencies Developed ; 

D. The Fo^ms of Informative Di,scourse. ' 

2. Presenting and interpreting descriptions . 
* E. Establishing Closure ("After lt»s Over"). 
- 3. . Drawing inferences from, information. 

Learning Objective :^ 

* •» 

Given a series of orally presented forced choice deS^cri^ptors , 'students 



wi 



11 attend to, • interpret , evaluate, and select items that appropriately 



describe ^dimensions of themselves. 

<. . » 

y ^De^crip^^^ of Activity : 

Students Wi-l 1- write on a blafTk paper^ the numbers 1 tjiroughx 20 . As ^the 
teacher reads from' a prepared list of forced choices, the students will 
s^ect those words or objects best describing themselves. l*]st can be 

teacher- or student-generated, 'or it nj^ be adapted from any number^ of such 
exercises found in Values Clarification by^imon, Howe, and Ki rshenbaum"] i 
Items shptrkL corrtern elements of the physical, emotional, moral, spiritual, 
and intellectual self. For Example; 

' V * 

I am most 1 ike . . . ' 



Plant 



Animal 



• ^ Geographical 
Cag ' Place/5etting 



1. Wildf lowers Hawk 

2. Ro^e 

3. Weed "Sear 
k. , Da isles Pe£ch Toyota 



Chevrolet ' Wi scon si in 
^ Prair>4 

/ ' • '. . 

Mouse Cadi 1 lac *CalJ fornia 
^ D^ert. 

Vol kswagen Xol orado 
Mounta ins 



■0 



. Vrrginia 
Val ley 



The teacher has 'the option of r^a t i i>g^he(i four choices just once, but 

theaim here 15 to devejop attention skills, i nterpr&tati V£ skills, self- ^ 

- « ■■ ^ - , f . . 

evaluation skills, and aelecti<|n skills. 
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Class Discussion Probes : 
• D-2 Descriptions . 



/ 




1. What objects or symbols have persons, cultures, or advertised' - 
products used to describe themselves? * 

2. After a list is made on the chal kboard , students may respond 
to: What special qualitires of characters do these ' exairrp 1 es ^ 
show? 

3. What are. some advantages to describing oneself through objects? 
Like plants, animals, cars,* etc. 

A. What are some disadvantages to forced choices? 

5. What object or symbol ^not offered as a choice would you ^se 
^ 'that describes you better? 

6. - Given compjete ^f reedom from the choices in this activity^ what 

object(s) or symbol(s) would you now pick wh^ch wou Id descr i be 
you more accurately? 

7. What are some different and tnore effective ways- to describe 
oneself? 

E-3 I nferences . . ^ v ■ 

8. Try to verbalize what a specific descriptor means^to you in 
your self-analysis. How does this differ from another 

^student's interpretation of the term? Why do different 
( interpretations occur? 

9. What inferences did you make about- speci fic t^rms in order 



to get them to fit "you?" 
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SPEAKING ACTIVITY: WHAT DfSCRIBES ME BEST? 



Primary Competency Developed : '* 

0. TJie Forms •of Informat ive Discourse. 

2. ^Prl^nting and interpreting d^cript ions . 
Learning Objective : 9^ ' , 

Given a series of forced choice descriptors, students will be' able to . 
present an oral summary of how the terms^descr i be a dimension of the physical, 
emotional, moral, spiritual, or intellectual ^elf. 

Description of Activity : * > , . - 

-Each student will: 1) 'select a dimension of self (Intel lectgal , spiritua*l, 
moral, physical, emotional); 2) identify the forced chdice descriptors that 
reflect this dimension of self; and 3) explain how and why the terms describe 
this dimension of self. The major concern is whether the students pan verbal- 
ize why their choices we^re appropriate for themselves-. Thrs should -^oot be 
a public sharing, but h private student/teacher conference. The teacher 
should not evaluate the content ^ but encourage the student to explain the 
interpretation, evaluation and decjsi(^n proc^|||^that led to specific choices. 
Class Discussion Probes : * ' ' , ' 

D-2 Descr i pt ions . 

■ ' ^ • r 

^1. How do yoii define or ioterpret each term you selected? 

^ 2. Why Is that term representative of you? Can you cite specific 

exampfes of your behavior that correlate with your definition 
of the term? 

3. /Uml you 'unconifortable discussing this with your teacher? Why 
» ' (^Pwhy not? ^ 

When and where have you found it easiest to' tell others about 
yourself^ Describe the people', setting or conditions, which 
helped you to be open and honest about yourself. 

5. Have you ever shared a description of^this "self** with others? 
Who? Whei)? Where? If not, why hot? 

6. Did you discover anything new about yourself? Why? 
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READING ACTlVli:^^4<^TH IN PERIL ^ 2 

Primary Competency Developed :. 

D. The Forms of informative Discourse. 

1., Presenting and fo) lowing- narratives . • .* * 

Secondary Competency Developed : / 

C. Main apd Subordinate Ideass ^ • ' \ . ' 

•I *^ * 

2. . Identify inq main ideas in messages as initiator and recbpieiit. 

Learning Objective : . ^ ^ 

' After reading-non-f iction '^survival" literature, students will be able 
to^escribe ttje thoughts and emotions of th^ author as he or she faced a" 
life-threatening situation. 

Description of Activity : . . *^ 

The students will reacf selected woVks'or excerpts written by people^ . 
when their^ survival was threatened. The non-fiction work Survival , the 
diary of explorer Ri (^ard Scott, the writings .of Admiral Byrd, or the 
-Journals of Lewis and Clark are excellent examples of this form.- 
Class Discussion Probes : ^ : - 
Primary Competency: 

D-1 Narrat rvies . ^ • • * . * ^ 

1. Why did the authors choose to wrf^e.when their' lives were irv 
, danger? ; ^ 

* 2. How would you describe the^form of writing they chose? 

3. What forms of writing could they^ have^ chosen? Would they 
hafe been as effective? ^ ^ — ^ 

Secondary Competency: 

jp-2 Main Ideas . - ' ' , 

\k. Wh^t information did the writers reve^habout themselves? What 
. "^elements of the physi.qal., emotional, spiritual self ar^ revealed? 

5. What strengths or weaknes$es of character are "^revealed by^the 
authors? , * ^ 

* 6. How' did the wrlter$^cope with possible peril? 
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7. Imagine that you are writing a'n^pap|||^eadl ine announcing 
this survival crisis. V/hat headl i ne "fl^^pi you choose? 

8. What details or techniques used by the authors helped to 
increase your, reading interest? . • 

•9. • How would you feel or react if you were in tM<survi,M^1 
situation? / j^' 



O 
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WRITING ACT'lVirr: - SELF ^N PERIL 
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Primary Conlpetencies Developed ; 

D. The Forms of Informative Discourse* \ i 

2. Presenting and interpreting descf i pt ions > 
• B. Discovering Information." ^ " * 

^ I. Analyzing'' self as an informative source. 

Learning Objective : , ^ ^ 

The studeats will be able to write a journal or diary entry describing 
per^sonal reactions to a life-threatening situati5n that will reveal elements 
of the p+iysical, emotional and/or spiritu'al self. . 

Description of Activity : ' ' ^ * 

Students will write a journal or diary entry as if their lives were in 
immediate danger. As a pre-writing activity, the class may brainstorm situa- 
tions which could be .disastrous. Students should select a major event, ^ 
supporting details and the emotional ton^they wish to convey, Students 
should describe reactions that reveal aspects of Jrfieir physical, emotional, 
and/or spiritual selves 
Cl^ss Discussion Probes : 

D-2 Descriptions . • . ^ ^ 

^ I. What figures of speech and* expos i tory materials were useful 

in building your description? V/hat passages are particularly 
vivid and exciting?' 

F 

2. What form- did you follow in wri»ting? Were you happy with It? 5 
How might jt be improved? 

B-l Analyzing Self . ' * ' * » ^ 

3. What pre-writing thought processes did you engage in? 
Describe your process of writing and se I f -analys i s 

What questions did you ask yourself as you proceeded? I 

'ft 
Audience Context: ^ ^ , 

s ^ . ' 

1. How would you change the content and form of. your writing for an 
audience besides yourself? 

2, Are, you pleased with your writing? Why? Why not? Does it speak 
to you? ^ " 32. 
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FINAL ACTIVITY^: EVALUATING "tHE COf-tt^UNICATING S^LF 



Primary Competencies Developed : ^ 
E. Establishing Closure ("After lt*s Ovejj;'). * . ^ - 

•6 

2. ^ Initiating and reapaading to quest4ens ♦ 

^valuat ing the effectiveness of informative communication. 
D. The Forms of Informative Discourse. * ' ' 

3. Presenting, interpreting, and evaluating exposition . 

^ Learning Objective : • _ • ' > 

^ Given self-evaluation tools, the students will develop a personal communis 
cation profile and, prepare a set of goals for improvement in reading, writing, 
speaking,* and listening., , ' ^ 

• . ••' ^ 

Description of Activity : ^ • • < 

Provide each student with se 1 f-eval uat i^on tools \w reading, v/riting, 
'speaking, and listening.- After students have had an opportunity to^evaluate 
• their corrinuni cat i ve selves, they willjprepare a set of specific learning 
goals fof reading, writing, spe^aking-, and listening. In conference with 
the teacher, the goals will be df^scussed and revised, if ^j^cessary. Main- 
t>aiiT^ a file of the goals statements an^ work of -each student.* A periodic 
review of the students' progress toward goal attainment is advised. 
Class Discussion Probes : * ^ * ' • / 

^2 Quest ion s\ AND E-^ Evaluating . 

1. Did ytrtj have trouble answering the questions? Why? 

2. W^hat elements of personal experience' did you use as a basis 
^\ for drawing conclusions about your communication ski'lls? 



D-3 Exposit ion> 

_ 3. What elements are important for setting realistic goals?' ' 
What form s'hquld a I'goal" follpw? \ 

Why did you select the goals you did? 



i 



5. Are your goals realistic? Really ilhportant to you? Are you 
, ^ willing to work toward them? • ' ' ' \ 

V "See appendix. * ^ 

erJc , ■ . • . . 



10th Gr^e "^6- 
Informing 

Dyadic • . • - 

* - ' 

WORK TOGETHER, LE^RN TOGETHER 
Focus of Capsule: . * 

— ' 

Rather than simply falling into a job by chance, students should have ^ 
* the opportunity to explore various worlds' of work so that they may make a 
'career choice based on their special interests, abi 1 ities^and, preferences. 
^ They need both time and directed goals for this exploration, or the many 
• - possible career choices available to them wi 1 1 remain shrouded in myst§ry^ 
This unit is designed to help students , take beginning steps towards de- 
fining how they feel about work, theih future, their strengths and how 
others forged a career through a lifetime., 

* y 

Overview of Activities: 

The capsule begins with a read i rtg/research activity designed' to provide 
s(tudents with ah opportunity to look into how to find employment and how to 
prepare documents appropriate for a job search. Then students work on 
writinq resumes, letters of inquiry and introduction, and filling out job 
applications. A listening skill-building activity, shadbw-speaki ng , follows 
^ which helps ^ttidents identify problems in concentration, feedback,^ and mfemory 

' in the listening process. Finally, based upon previous , research in careers 
and finding employment and the lessons learned from the listening activity, 

; 

students partipipate in role-played job interviews that highlight the most 

* ■ Jmportefit dyadic encounter students will have as they search for employ- 

# « • — 

ment. ^ 
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READING ACTIVITY: EXPLORING THE WORLD OF WORK 



Primary Competencies Developed : 

B. Discovering Information. , ^ 

3. Finding information in printed and audio-vi sua I , resources . 
D. The Forms of Informative Discourse. ^ *^ — , 

3. Pfesienting, interpreting, and evaluating expos i t ion . 
Learning Objective : 

The students* wi I I be able to find and read suitable references on how 
to land a job. 
Description of Activfty : 

I Pair up the class, randomly. Each pair will be assigned to research a 
particular aspect of how to get a job. Materials' can be found iiV^^bool^ 
PLarrf|p>hlets , Magazines, and through interviews v/i th pej^sonnel managers, job 
placement specialists, resume preparation specialists, etc. Each. pair should 
prepare an outline* of the information gathered and compile a vocabulary list 
of new terms and definitions they encountered in the^i r research. Each pair 
.should present an oral report to the class on their findings. ^ 
Class Discussion Probes; . , * 

B-3 ' F] nd i ng I nf ormat i on . * ' ^ 

1. Did you find much information on. your topic? ^hy or v/hy not? 

2. ,What source gave you the best specific detai Is/i nformat io/ on 

that topic? 

D-3 Exposition . ' _ ' ^ " 

■ S ' • . 

3. What ne\y vocabulary did you encounter as you read about your ■ 
topic? «Did this create .problems for you as you read? 

What do you believe is the most i nteresti ng- aspect of your 
topic? Were you surprised by anything? 
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WRITING ACTIVITY: APPLYING FOR A JOB 



Primary Competency Developed : ^ ' r , 

D» The Forms of Informative Disct)urse. 

- /♦ . Presenting and iqt.erpreting mediated and specia^l forms' . 
Learning Objective : " . ' • 

Ihe student will be able, to wrrte a letter of inquiry, letter of intro 
duct ion, resume and" a job app 1 i cat i on that would be acceptable to an emplo^i 
Description of Activity : 

V^rking. in pairs, each student will write a letter of-inquiry, letter 
of introduction, resume, and filj in a job application for a specific job. 
When these are completeci, the partners wfll review this mate^rial and prQvide 
feedback on the suitability of the written material. Students should be 
carefuMy coached on whait employers are^ looking for in these items so they 
wi^l 1 r^pond appropriately. Students should be graded not only on how well 
they prepare the items, but also on how reaj istical ly th^y respond to their 

partners* work, ^ . 

/ m ' 

-The teacher may also have students write tb request job application forms 

as "part of the assignment. 

Class Discussion Probes : ' 

D-A* Mediated and Special Forms. " 

l; What goe^ into a letter of inc|uiry, i ntroduct^i.on , resume? 
' What are employers looking for as they read them? 

2. What v^l 1 make your fetter, resume, or job appl ication* stand 
out froQH the others? * ^ 

' 3. »Why do you think neatness and mechan i cs '^re so important? 
* c » * 

^ A. what was^ the^most difficult thing abotrt preparing job 

^ related iijaterials? - ' . ^ ^ . • 
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LISTENING ACTIVITY: LISTEN HY CHILDREN AND^YOU SHALL HEAR 



Primary Competency Developed ; * , * 

E. Establishing Closure ("After It's Over''). 
1 . Surdmarizing .. ♦ ' 

Learning Objective ; * ' 

Given two different messages being heard simultaniousjy,, the students ' 
will be able" to concentrate on each message and repeat each message quickly 
and accurately. ig' . . ^ 

Descrip tion of Activfty : 

~ — ' C ^^^m . 

Cisteni ng- i s .a complex Tla 1 K This activity incorporates a skill-'^K 

build'ing test that highlights listening problems related to concentration 

and memory » * . 

Shadow Speaking - The teacher should plug the audiotape's from two tape 

recorders, into a headphone set. .Each ear-should be plugged/ into a different 

tape recorder so the listener hears a different tape in each ear. The 

activity b^ins by having a student put onf^earphoiHes and turn on the tape 

.recorders.. The teacher will instruct the student to "shadow speak" (repeat 

aloud whaft is being sajd on the tape as it is being said) - concentrating 

op one ear at a tjme. X\\q, teacher will indicate by pointing which ear the 

student should concentrate on (and thus which tape the student should "shadow 

* r 

speak"). T^pteacher should begin by allowing th^ student about 15 seconds 
^»per earr Then the teacher should switch back and forth quickly from eSr to 

ear. Toward the end* of the activity, the swi tches should be made at 3"^ 

second intervals. * . ♦ . 

This act i vi ti«p^an be done as a whole class or small. group activity 
depending on faciMties! One or more students can processed simultan- 

^ Qously. Students do enjoy watching this process. Each student should have 

several opportunities to do the activity. - \ 

Er|c " 3? 
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CY . ^ " ' - Summarizing . 

K '^hat did you have ,to do to "shadow speak" successfully? ^ 

2N— As you watched persons shadow spe.al<, what did-yoii see? \ 
, ^ Describe what happened f rom^he .perspect i ve of a spectator. A 

3. Why was this a difficult task? 

^. Do you ever have to^switch concentration on different incomi^ng 
messages? Do you exp'erience the situation of multiple oral 
message stimulation in everyday life? How do you react? ' V 

^. What implications does this have for us in terms of .^^ffect i ve 
^* , listening? (I.e., identifying what you need to listen for to 
determine what is relevant.. Identifying your purpose in 
1 istening.) ^ 

6^ Can you remember wh«t each taped message sa.jd? Why or why . 

fj not? What implications does this have for us as we look to 

£^ , developing some guidelines for listening during job inter- 

views? ^ 

^7.. Would you expect note-taking to help or hinder listening? Why • 
or why not? 

8, What guidelines can you develop for listening concentration, 
memory, and summarizing based^ upon this experience? 
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SPEAKING ACTIVITY: THE JOB INTERVIEW 



r 



Primary Competency Developed : 

E. Establishing Closure (**After It's Over"). 
L. Initiating and responding to questions , 
Learning Objective : 

Given a role-played job interview situatio'ns, the students will be able 
to ask and resp)^ to questions appropriately both as interviewer and inter- 
viewee. *■ 
Description of Activity : ^ 

Students v/ill.role play the part of an intei"^Te'v/er and then "exchange - 

roles" ^nd become the interviewee fn a job interview situation. The roles 

> ... 

should be assigned se\/efal days in advance so st.udents are familiar with 

their roles, can create good question^ tcr ask, and can think over appropriate 
behavior, dress, and socidjj amenities. Thi^ activity is especially valuable 
if video-taped, so students tan view themselves in the speaking situation 
and evaluate the effect iveRess of th^^if" communication. 

Class Discussion Probes : 

\' 'I ' 

E-2 Questions : , ^ • 

' / . . 

1. Was the appearance of both interviewer and interviewee appro- 
priate? Why or why not? Is dress and appearance important? 

, '^^^Tr^Was the^interviewee poised and confident? What verbal and 
non-verbal behaviors- indicated tjjis? 

^ '3./ Were the -questions asked good questions? Did they seem to 

provide emough information to go on? Were the responses 
' , adequate? 

t 

k. What- elements of message delivery need to be improved? 

5. How could questions be answered better? 

6. What should *a job applicant do to prepare for an iaterview? 

7. What should an employer do to. prepare for an interview? .v 

8. Did the participants appear- to be prepared? 

9. Can you evaluate the listeming behaviors of the participants? 

ERIC - ,90 ^ 
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TO GROUP OR HOT TO GROUP: ^THAT |-S THE QUESTION 



Focus of Capsule : , * * V • 

The superiority of group process for gathering, processirjg, and>dissemT^a- 
ting information in non-emergency s i tuat ions has been, well documented. Higih 
school stucfents will often be called upon to work in groups for thesje pu^- 
poses i.n academic ^nd non-academic situations. Thus, the focus of this^cap- 
sule.'is Qn developing small groap communication skills as they relate to 
gathering, processing, and giving information. The subject of the small 
.group project is work vs. leisure activities. This topic coordinates nicely 
v^th the career orientation of the dyadic' and public capsules^^ the inform- 
ing unit^ ' 

Overview of Activities: U 



As the unit begins, the teacher will divide the cTass into smaM groups 
of k-S people. All activities will be done within the small groups. The 
major concluding activity of the capsule will be a panel d^iscussion. Each 
group will present a formal panel discussion that is designed to provide 
information about a 'specific work/leisure issue for the whole class.' In 
preparation for this activity, the groups will have to 1) select a topic 
area, 2) prepare a bi bl i^ography on the topic, 3) divide research responsi- 

s 

bilities, k) read resources, 5) prepare annotation^ of the entries, 6) pre- 

pare an agertda for the panel discussion, 7) present the discussion, and 8) 

'\ \ , ' 

listen attentively and critically during group time and during class presen- 
• * *■ 

\ • ■ . ' • 

tation. ^ 
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READING ACTIVITY; READ UP, ON LEISURE 



Primary Competencies Developed : • , ' - . * 

A. Bas i c Ana ]ys is. »■ 

9^1. 3. Distingusihing between relevant and irrelevan t information. 

«% : — 

• B . D I scover i ng I nformat i on. ' ^ ' * ^ 

•3. Finding in format i on in printed and audijo-visual resources." 
Learning Objective : • , . 

* * a* 

The, Student will* read for information in non-fiction books and articles. 

Description' of Activity : 

Divide the class into groups of k or, 5. Each group should select a 

topic in the area of work/l*^i sure that will be the topic of a -panel dis- 

cussion. .The teacher will 'Want to help lead the students in this direction 
«♦ . y: ■ • 



by' providing some examples^arid he^lp groups jind^rstand the brainstorming 

-■■ ■ ■ 

Each group wlH latei^ present a panel dis^cussion £0 the class that^will 



process 



last from 15-20 minutes. The purpose of the panel discussion is to provide 

^ V 

the audience with <^foVmation about a^ worAliNS^ure time issue. The teacher 
should encourage the groups to avoid aontroversjial topics. Possible topics 
might be: The importance of planni*p<g fop leisure time; turnirfg^an Evocation 
into avocation;, how to plan an iydeal vacat i6pf5^ ^libw to seJ-etf a career, etc. 
•^^^^/^(SP^^'^^"'^ ^ res^aj/ch and lend ^hemselves to development of a ' 

reasonable/fearing list.- Mor^ver,^ the topic^ should be of interest to 
the<>gro^ and^the class as a^whole. (Cla*ss time should be provided for 
groups to decide on atopic, select^ leader , work ^n an annotated bij^lio- 
graphy, prepare an agenda, and plan ttTS^ panel presentat ibn . ) 

The first activity is ^o i^ad for information on their topics: Each 
^^dent iq each groc^'^ill read a non-fiction arti?te(s) and/or book(s) 
about*'their topic-. The group will have to divide tne reading responsibilities. 
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The students wi.ll need to take appropriate not^ Jo meet requirements pf an 

annotation and the panel discussion. 

Class Discussion P robes : , ^ ^ m 

— ^ — ^ . • • ^ . •) 

Relevant and I rrelevant . 
^ — * 

I ' K What was the idea of each work? 

2. . fiow/was the book or articles organized: Spatially? Topically? 

* ' CfironologicapJ ly? Do certain topics lend themselves to 

specific types of organization? \^ 

^ ^ ' ' ' / 
B-3 Finding I nfocpffat i on . - ^ 

. 3. ^Was tms a useful source of information for ydu? Why or why 
\/not? 

k. Is there some w^ to save time in the future in finding infor- 
mation 1 ikevthii 
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WRITING ACTIVITY: NOTES ON A SOURCE 



Prjroafy Competencies Developec 

- C. Main and Subordinate Ideas. 

2. Identifying main ideas in messages as initiator and recipient. 

E. Establishing "[Closure ("After |^»s Over"). ^ii^"^^"*"^ 

I . Summarizing . ' , ^ 

4. Evaluating the effectiveness of informative communication. 

Learning Objective : _ ^ 

The students will be able to summarize main ideas and utilize editing 

skills to prepare arP annotation about a source. 

Description of Activity : 

Each student in each group will write an annotation for at least one 

resource used in the reading activity to gather information for their panel 

presentation. - The annotation should surrenarize the main ideas of ' the, ,r6fer- 

ence and include one or two sentences that evaluate the reference. Each 

I 

group will compile the annotations and prepare the annotated bibliography 
for typing, reproduction, and distribution to the class during their panel 
discussion. This productk)n requirement will require careful editing^by the 
group of each entry. 

Class Discussipn'^robes : , 
C-2 Main Ideas . 

1. How did you decide what the main ideas were? , 

2. How did you select the material to be included in annotation? 

E-l Summarizing .' ' , 

3» What was hard about writing only one short entry describing 1 
the whole book or article? ^ ^ I 

•E-4 Evaluat ing . , ^ • ^ 

Do you feel your annotati^ would interest you in reading the 
book or article? 

5. From your annbtat*?on Is the 'content of the book or article 
^ ^ ^*^eally clear? 

ERIC — 
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SPEAKING ACTIVITY; AND NOW; PRESENT! NG J 



Primary Competencies Developed ; ^ ^ / . 

A. Basic Analysis^ ' ' : * * 

3, Di'stinguishTing b^l^een relevant and'^ i rrelev^nt information 
Cf Main and Subordinate Ideas. * 



1. Recognizi.ng arid using basic g^44»otures ( intro/rfuction > body, 
and conclusion} beginning, middle, and end). 

E.. "Establishing Closure ('^After lt»^ Over'O . ^ 4 

2. Initiating and responding to questions,, 

4. Evaluating I he effectiveness of informariv^e 'communication. 



0 



Learning Objective '; 



The .students will be able to organize and participate in a , panel d1 



cussion. 




Description of Activity ; f 

Before the students- can complete .the panel discussipn/seleral concepts 



^ responj^ 
rou 





tion? What 



win need to be taught: What is a discussion? What a 
of/group participants? What is appropr iate/inappropr i 
havior? How do groups make decisions? "-^What' is*a tl^^Ler'si 
is ^an agenda? How does a group set an agenda? Hw does a ^rdup prepare and 
present a formal panel discussion? (The teacher may /heed to go cd resources 
on small group d i scuss i,on. ) :lf the groups have troublfe with any of the 
small group processes i dent i^^i^dSibove , the te'^pher should incorporate some 
extra, small group activities that can be found in Stanford and Stanford. 
Learning Discussion Skills Through Games . 

. Each group will present a ^p&nel discussion to the class that will last 
from 15-20 minutes. The purpose of the parcel discussion is to provide the 
audience with information about a work/leisure time issue. « 

The panel discussion should- be well organised. Studetits can organize 
the presentation in whatever way. is appropriate for the topic. ^he leader 

' ' / ■ 44 
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should ask questions, summarlze/and synthesize as the discussion proceeds. 

All group members should participate equal ly^ Tfiie presentation should not 

simply be a series of reports. Group members should ask each other clarify- 

• * / 

' \ 

ing questions and help the leader to encourage equal participation. Ques- 

tiohs from class should be encouraged at the end of the presentation. 

Class Discussion Probes: ^ 

- A discussion should follow each panel's presentation. A final evalua- 
tion of th€^ entire project should follow the- last presentation. 

^-3 Relevant and Irrelevant.' • 
^ 

K What were the particular problems you ran into in deciding 
what to include and what to drop ,in your presentation? 

*' * 

C-1 Basic Structures. 



2. What organizational structure did your group finally settle 
on for the presentation? "T^hy? 

E-2 Quest ions . * ^ . - ' ' 

3. Di'd any /Of the quest ion-s that came up surprise you? 
Evaluat ing . 

A. What do you feel was most ef feet i ve -about your presentation? 
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LISTENING ACTIVITY • ^ 



^ Primary Competency Developed : i 4| • «» - ^ 

A 

C. MaisQ and Suboriiinate Ideas. ^ ' , . ^ ■ 

2, identifying main ideas in messages as i n i t i ator^ and recipient. 
Secondary Competency Developed; 

E. Information Processing Skills. 

h. Evaluating the effectiveness* of informative communic) 
Learning Objective : \ f - - 

The .student will listen to panel discussions to recall the main ideas 
presented, and evaluate the effectiveness of the message presented. 
Description/ of Activity : 

^txr^nts will listen to the panel discussions presented. Each student 



It 

c^ion. 



will be required to write one quetl^n concerning each 'presentat ion and to 
hand the questions in. The quest ion jnay be a clarifying question or an evalua- 
tive one. The class wi H then discuss what^hey felt were the strong points 
of the panePs presentation, and recommend one possible improvement for each. 
After all the discussions have Eeen~cbmp Teted, the teacrfier will prepare a quiz 
from the questions submitted, focusing on the main ideas of each discussion. 
Clas^ Discussion Probes : 
Primary Competency: 

• C-2 Main Ideas, ^ * 

1. What were the main Ideas the group discussed? How do you 
know that? * 

2. ^ What examples or specific details do you remember? 

3. What clarifying questions were asked? Did th,ey help you 
to better understand? / 



Secondary Ccnipetency : 
E-^ Evaluating . 

Which discussions were most effective? Why? 
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WHAT COLOR PS YOUR PARACHUTE? 



Fbcus of Capsule ; 

This capsule is concerned with students gathering and sharing objective 
information about careers. Students will discover the many dimensions of 
careers. Such dimensions' may include require^ job skill%, working conditions, 
benefits, salary, and future. 
Overview of Activities : 

This capsule begins with student researching and reading objective 
sources of career information. , Reading selections will center-on a career 
or job which interests each student. ^/ . . 

After reading, students will write a two-paragraph theme focusing on a 
career/job which has been researched. The speaking and listenmg activities 
enable students to share and to respond to objective information with a 
larger audience. 



READING ACTIVITY: WHAT»S IN A JOB? 
T^^s^ 



Primary Competencies Developed : 

B. Discovering Information. • ^ 

3. Finding i nformation in printed and audio-visual resources. 
D. The Forms of Informative Discourse. 

• 3» Presenting, interpreting, and evaluating exposition . 

i 

Learning Objective : * ^ ^ 

The students will be able to find^and accuiiately— process informli^on on 
career>^^ '* 
^description of Activity : * ^ ^ 

TIpe students will read a variety of non-fiction career/job literature 
that describes the required training, skills, job benefits, salary, work 
condjtions and f uturjeT'lJl iiJi^ctuT for specif ic pareers. Students are encouraged 
to seek*out sources in^additiorr to the public library. 

Some ba#f^^esearch ski 1 Is Mnitiated in the 9th grarfe can be utf lized 
here as the student explores his/her job or career choices. Besides library 
information, a variety of other print material available from state job $er- 
vice offices, school counselors, union, and professional organizations should 
be /Suggested to students who can pursue by letter or* phone such additional 
sources. 

CJas^ Discussion Probes : 

B-3 Findirfg Information . 

1. What basic kinds of information is^ available about jobs or 
careers of interest to you? 

2. Is the form of sufch i'nform3tion useful to you? , ^ 
3% How could job information be made* more availably tp you? * 

D - 3 Export ion . _ , , t 

What specific detail^did you discover about the career or 
^ job of your choice? » 

. 48 ' ■• 




5. "^hat type^of people are likely to succeed in this career? 
Why? "What ski lis* are necessary? f 

> 

6.. Where are jobs- usually found in this career? 



J 
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WRITING ACTIVITY: WHAT'S YOUR JOB' LIKE? 



Primary Competency Developed f ' • , ^ ^ 

The Forms of Informative Discoil^P^ 

3. Presenting, interpreting, and evaluating exposition , 
Learning Objective ; ^ ' ' ^ /^\ 

The students will write a two-three paragraph. theme that Identifies the 
most important details of their selected career or job. 
Descrifytion of Activity : \ 



Pre-writing Activities: * . " , 

> * 

h The teacHfer initiates a clgss disciiss^ion whereby students indicate 
the major patterns of career information they fcJfcind in their 
^ ' readings. 

- • < 

2. Six to t^n major patterns are summajfvzed or^'listed on the chalk- 
board. " ' ' • 

3. Students offer conclusions- about bow they normally experience such 
information. _ , ^ 

k. Teacher ancl students decide on possible organizations for the 
assigned 2-3 paragraph thejne: Sample thematic organizations may 
include: ^ ^ * 

I. My Career Background In/ormation 

II. My Career Future \ * 

I . My Career - Facts • ^ 

jf ^ 

II. My Career - Reactions to the Facts 

' 5. Some form of outlining or organizing should be i + lugtrated and 

discussed including the offPHon that any student may develop his/ 
her own form of organization. 

The .Writing Assignment:^ - - • v 

* The student will write a two-three paragraph informative theme centring 

on the major job/career facts-collected, hnstruct students to use ideas and 

possible formats generated in the pre-^riting activities.' Students may use 

.any format they f ind^fielpful , but it^s important to emphasize a definite two 

or three part organization for the themes. * ' , 



Evaluation: , 

Before the teacher collects any themes, divide the class, into therpe. 
evaluation groups of two-three ^students . Papers are exchanged within the 
group, arid each student listens to someone ejse read his/her theme aloud. 
Proofreading and editorial changes must be made before the final d,raft is ^ 
handed in to the teacher. Time should be devoted in class to teacher 
suggestions and minircbnferencing. 
" Class Disdt»ssion Probes : 

Exposition . / 

1. How did you organize your career information? 

♦ 

2^ What other forms of organization could you have used for your 
theme? What form did you choose? 

3. Hov/ effective was your format? Did it commurfLcate with the 
other members of your "read-aloud" group? 

k. What suggestions would you make ^ writers of factual information? 
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SPEAKING^ ACTIVITY: TELL US ABOUT^UR JOB.. 

: — 7^ — 



Primary CompetencY.J)€^ve loped : ' 

D. The Form's of Informative Discourse. 

3. Presenting, interpreting, and evaluating expos i t i on . 
Learning Objective ; |t 

The student will present a four^five minut.e informative speech that^has 
an introduction, body, conclusion and provides career information to a 
Specific audience. ^ . 

pescriptiqn of Activity : ^ 

Each student will tap his/her background information and his/her written 
paragraphs as aides in developing a 4-5 minute* informative speech. The 
audience for this activity should be thought of as larger than just the class. 
A/public setting 'such as a school assembly, career day presentation, or 
luncheon factual address to a business-, civic, or social organization can be 
suggested as potential audiences. Such audiences would be supportive of young 
people pursuing career ihformation or experience. Students could be competing 
for an opportunity to speak before these groups. \ 

Each student will focus on adapting his/her presentation to^ a selected 

J 

public audience, which s/he names and then delivering an organi^e^ 4-^5 
minute informative speech. The audience is free to ask^questions after the 
talk. Unanswfer€'3^uer ies are recorded b^ a student, and the speechmaker may 
need to re-research an answer to di-scover and report back the information 
,to the class or public audience. 
Class Discuss^ion Probes : 
D-3 , Expos i t i on . 

]/ How did you organize your speech? Which pattern or organiza- 
tion seemed most appropriate for your purpose and topic? 

2. WKa't changes did ybtb make frcm your reading and writing activ- 
ities to mike the factual information fit your speaking goal? 

3. What delivery techniqu^es (gestures*, movement, special aids) 
did you use to make your speech more effective? 
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t * . * 

^, Were you satisfied with your presentation? . . 

5. 'What did you do to adapt this speecK to the specific audience 

you rdentif ied? Why? ^ * ^ 

6. How^id you enhance your credibility in the i-ntroduct ion? 

7. What. appeal did -you use to motivate the ^udience to listen? 

8. -.What was the purpose of your speech? 

9. How would you evaluate your use of expository material? 

10. Were both elements of a conclusion included in your speech? 

• --J * 

11. Did you use internal sunrimaries and trans'itipn devices well? 
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LISTENING ACTIVITY; , LISTEN TO LEARN A&QUT JOBS 



Primary Competency Developed ; 

E. Establishirtg Closure ("After It's Qver'O 
1 . SunvnarizingN 



2. initiating and' responding to questions . 

Evaluat'inV the effectiveness of informative communication. 
Leaning JJbjective : 

Given a student-presented informative speech on careers, thdl students 
will be able to attend, Interpret, evaluat§^and respond to the message 
appropriately. 
Description of Activity : 

The students will listen to each informative speech without taking notes. 

After each speech the students will be required t<^ respond, in writing, to the 

> 

following questions intended to test attention, comprehension, and retention 
of the information presented; 

1. ^ What attention-getting device did the speaker use? 

2. What was the subject of the -speech? 

3. What were the major ideas presented? ^- • ^ 
How did the speaker organize his/her talk? 

' 5. How"'cfTa^s/he conclude his/her presentaticJh? ' 

Student's should also be asked to respond to evaluative questions about 
eacji speecn: ♦ 

I. Was the att^ention device effective? Why or why not?, 

V 

Was the speech easy to follow? 
Was the -xonclus ion effective? ? 
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A. Was the speaker successful in meeting the intended purpose of* the 
speech? Why or why not? 

This type of an activity should accompany all formal Speech presenta-- 
^ ' ' r 

tions in the classroom. ' ♦ >• * 

5'i' • ' . • 
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Class *Discussion Probers : . 

E-t Summarizing , ^*^\^| 



> 



K* What prob*fem*s^^^^^ncoUnter as you tried to remember and 
summarf^F^he misi^ ideas of ,6ach speech? ^ 

2. If you forgot s'omething in a speech, Jwh^t can you attribute 

. this to?- . - . 

E-2 Ques tions .^ 



^ ^Dfd you 1 isten, differently because you knew that -you would 
haVe to answer specific questions about the speech? How? 

.*E-4 Evaluating . ^ y^"'^ 

k. -What criteria did you ^s'^ro. evaluate the speech? 




5.^ What, besides good criteria, is essent i^aj^ for accurate aryd 
/ effective evaluation of-^speecK?' 
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^ • MAN^^Bk^l DOG - THAT'S NEWS! 



Focus of Capsule ; <• ' ^ 

capsule's focus is on how lang^uage is adjusted to fit ^ variety of 
media needs as stories receive newspaper, magazine, radio and television 
coverage. ^^^^^R^*s pojyit of^view is affected by wfiaT is seen'^and to *whom one 
communicates. ... * ' ^ 

Overview of Activities : . ^ . 

Reading activities begin the capsule as students r.ead news, stor'ies from 
a variet^^^ s^rce*s to develop a consciousness , first, pf what i^'cpTered 
in the n^ws and then of how different facts are emphasized for different 
auc^^nces. Next, news magazines are examined and evaluated through small 
gr^|[work lead irrg*TT?^t^panel di scuss+^Oi^ TV and radio^new^ is assessed ^ 
through a lis£en^ing activity and then the capsule ends wi th students ^i t i ng 



their own news stories for a variety .of media and 
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READING ACTIVITY: EXTRA! EXTRA! 



Primary Compjetencies Developed ; 
A. Basic Analysis. 



2. Determining informative purpose (in the light of subject, , 
audienCe, and occasion) ♦ 

D. The farms of Informative Discourse. . ^ 

k. Preserrting and interpreting mediated and special forms . 

Learning Objective ; '^'^ , ^- 

The student will learn to read news stories to answer the ''Four W's and 

One H'* questions and the point of view of the author. 

^ Description of^.Act i vi ty ; 

^ Beg in this activity by reading the Bli'na Men and the Elephants . A 

discussion of perception or point of view, or "what is news," and of "how 

does news inform" should follow the reading. , 

Have the students bring in newspaper articles that illustrate the nature 

of news. (The instructor might show a film such. as Critical Thinking: Making 

Sure g)f the Facts to help students understand the nature of constructing news.) 

We areAlooking at news reporting as informative arfd thus objective. Discussion 

of the articles should focus on the what , where, when, why, and how format 

and the f-nverted pyramid format of news reporting. The instructor should- also 

present several articles that report on the same happening or event. A variety 

of points of view shpuld be - accounts from local, state, regional morning^ • 

•and evening f^ example. Have students listen to a report on radio or TV 

about the event as well. Discussion should focus on comparison and contrast 

\^ of content and writing styles. 

Class Discussion Probes : 

^ A~2 Purpose . 

y 1. What' purposes did the different articles/shows have in reporting * 
the stories? 
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0-l| Mediated a nd Special Forms . V 

' ' ' — 

2. Contrast the organization o^Aslstails In the stories. What 
things were same/dif f.erent? What did differences in placement 
of detai Is imply? 

3. " How was the omission of details significant? 

k. When you contrast thesf news stories to what. you hear on TV, ^ 
, what differences can you detect? 

5. What does' "timeliness" of news 'mean?. How does it affect the 
fina'l news report? ■ ' , 

6. How does audience and type of paper affect selection and 
organization of details in the news article? 

•7." What are the implications for you as a reader/listener to news? 
8. Is an objective news story possible? ^ / 

^. Summarize the factors which will affect selection and organiza- 
if* tion of details in a news story. 

As a concluding activity to this section, have students write short news 
itgms which force them into changing points of view. For example, write a 
paragraph on Homecoming or some other traditional ^aspect of high school life 
as if you ar'e l) an enthusiastic supporter, 2) someone who feels he/she does 
not have a part in the situation, or 3) someone who goes to the event just 
because it's "the thing to do." Have students write the article for the 
"official" school paper, an underground student paper,- the local weekly, a 
local daily, and r|/gional paper, etc. - • ' 
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SPEAKING ACTIVITY: REPORTING ON THE MEDIA 




Primary CcxTipetencies developed : 

A. Basic Analysis. . 

) 

• Z. Determining informative purppse (in the light of subject, 
audience, and occasion). 

D. The Forms of I nlpxrnati ve Discourse. 

4. Presenting and interpreting mediated and special forms . 

Learning Objective : 

The student will be able to find and organize information for a panel. 



prefeentat i on 
^ De/cripti 



pUon of the Activij:y : 



The students will be working in small groups to read and assess a news 

I 

magazi*ne for how the editors treat a- topic. The eventual .goal is a panel 
discussion where each group^wTIl present a report and entertB|i questions 
from the class on the news 'magazine. 

First: (View and discuss the f i Imstri p Know What I Mean: Fact, Opinion , 
S lant i ng » if possible.) 

Put st^idents in groups of 3. Have each group prepare a written account 
of a r.ecent party. Then have them rewrite it, but delete important words. 
Exchange accounts v/ith other groups. Have groups fill in^he blanks with 
words ^hat are appropriate for three audiences: friends, parents, police. 
Compare the original reports and the words selected'Tor the d'ifferent 
audiences.^ Discuss the implications o^ the activity for the newsmagazine 
^ ^ analysis. ^ 

. , Following these activities', each group should formalize a set of ques- 
tions they will use to assess the report on the i r newT' m|^z i ne , such as: 

' * I. What kind of audience does this magazine appeal to? How can you 
tell? . - . 

* %. 

2. What kinds of subjects are treated? How are news ^tories selected? , 

3. How objective are the major news stories? Compare/contrast treat- 
ment of a news story in several magazines?! 
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k. I'f one wanted to know what is going on in the worid, nation, state,, 
would she/he read this magaeine regularlyj? ^ 

5* How do articles in magazines differ from .those in newspaf>ers? Why? 

Group Activity : Prepare and present ^ panel discussion that reports on 
the news magazine they studied.?^ Each student in the group should participate 
in the presentation. 



Class Discussion Probes : 
A-2 Purpose* 



1. What would you say the overall purpose of this magazine^s 
r editors is? Why? 

2. How "successful*^ is the magazine, in your opini^on?^ Why? , 
0-^ Mediated and Special Fi^rfffs . 

(See questions used to assess magazine, as above.) 
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^ LISTENING -ACTIVITY: TV NEWS ANNOUNCERS AND THEIR STYLE ^ 
^ Primary Competencies D'eveloped ; ^ 
♦ B. Discovering Information. 

3. Ft ndi ng i nformat ion in printed and audio-visual resources. 
D. The Forms of Infprmative Discourse. 

Presenting and interpreting mediated and special'^orms . 
Learning Objective : 

The student will be able to identify diffet;fences in details and purposes 
of news coverage by news media. * 
^ " Dfscription ofy^tivity : 

(As a pre-discussi-on and listening activity, the"film TV News : Behind 
the Scenes should be shown. This film will give^the students an appreciation 
of what goes into" news reports they will be asked to listen to and evaluate. 
Or have an outs-ide speaker come in from a local radio/TV station to discuss, 
how the evening news is produced.) 

The instructor wi I L assign students to listen to a variety of television 
and radio news broadcasts including local and national n^ws , and a program 
such as Sixty Minutes . While 1 istening, the student should keep a log of what 
is covered in the broadcasts and jot down Words which indicate an opinion on 
the part of the speaker/writers, as well a*s the attitude it seems the listener 
is expected to develop. With each type of story, the student should notic^ the' 
amount of information given to the listener. Comp^e the type and amount of 

information given on a program like Sixty Minutes wi th a. news broadcast. 

> 

Class Discussion Probes : 

B-3 Finding Information . 

1. What specif i^c information details were presented in one broad- 
cast and not in another? 

2. " What "opinion*' words did you note? 

3* What outside forces affect your listening?" 

K* What language did yOu notice announcers using? Who is more 
informal: radio or TV announcers? 
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5. How ^S^you screen information to decide what was relevant or 
i rrele^Kt? ' . 

Mediated and Special Forms - 

6. For any one coverage: what attitude did it seem the\|lstener 
was supposed to develop? Vhy do you say so? 

7. Who is ^re accurate and/or thorough - radio, TV announcers? 

8. 'How do the visual requirements of TV affect the selection and 

organization of news stories within a news broadcast? How 
does It affect the reporting of an event? 

9. How do ti/ie requirements of TV and radio affect news reporting? 
Do you get complete ^jifbrmation on radio/TV news? 

10. What function do stories on a TV news magazine like 60 Minutes 
or 20/20 serve? 

11. ^Hat else do you need ;to t:now about /an event or happening to . 
have the complete story? * > I 
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WRITING ACTIVITY: WRITING FOR THE MEDIA 



n Primary Competency Developed : 

- - * . ^ 

D, The Forms, of Inform'ative Discourse, ^ , 

Presenting and interpreting mediated and special forms . 
Learning Objective : ^ 

The stuoent will learn the conventions of writing for the news media. 
Description of the Activity : 
> As a culmination of this capsule, the student will be asked to write 

several different* types of news stor ies 'whi ch deal with the same topic. The 
important aspect of this assignment is to keep in mind the various approaches 
to news that have been previously leaflped. In addition, the form for writing 
- each report should be presented to the students. 

Suitable topics might be ,drawn from school Or^^OTimunity life shared by 

« 

most students. Each student should conpoSe a newspaper story (school, local, 
or* metropol i tan) , a local television report and a r&dio report all on the 
same topic. Give students a precise time limit for the radio and TV stories. 



i.e., a 30 second, kS second, or 1 minute story. Have Ehe students tape re- 
cord the radio reports ancJ videotape the TV report; complete with g^phics 
•and pictures if possible. The newspaper article should also include either 
a picture or an explanation of what type of picture (if any) should be in- 
eluded with the article. Fina'lly each student might write a paragraph 
evaluating how he/she .had to adjust" language and xJet-aHs-,— t-o-meet the expecta- 
tions of a changing audience. ^ 
Class Discussion Probes: 

D-^ Mediated and Specia U Forms . 

1. Which report allowed for the greatest_ det^i 1 ? Why? 

2. In what ways did you adjust to the audience involved? 

3. What aspects of composition were dif^ficult for y^Mk 

k. How did use of visuaf effects change the nature of the retjort? 
• « 



* Note: (An alternative o/ additional final activity would be to have 
groups of students researcti wri te, and vjdeotape a news story for a TV 



magazine-type show. This would> of course, be a longer project, and require^ 
research, video production, and writing skills, "ime limit on the frnal pro- 
^ duct could be lQ-20 minutes. Students should utilize graphics, on the a^i r 
interviews, and reporting to create the story. This would be an excellent 
\ay to end a untt bn the informing function, for it requires research, writing, 
speaking, reading, listening, and nonverbal skills. The s.tudents could put 
the group stories together and prep^are a complete show - perhaf5S -on some aspect 



of the community or school that could be shared with other classes and the 

community. Possibilities for cooperation and coordination with loca.l litJ 
\ ; 

stations could be "^examined. (Ydu could mak^ this as big or as little as you 
choose'.) * * 
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MASTER LIST . 

ALTERNATIVE CURRICULUM DESIGN IN ENGLISH/COMMUNICATION FOR GRADES 9 AND 10 • ' 
"AFFECTIVE COMPETENCIES - EXPRESSING AND EHPATH I Z I NG WITH FEELINGS 

V 

A. Analysis of Sel f^and. Others 

1. _ Jdentifying-the-communicator's (self or others) attitudes and values 

2. Determining the communicator's (self or others) emotional state 

B. Analysis of the Situation in Which Feel ings are Expressed- 

1. Inviting and recognizing the expression of feel ihg ^^^8^^ 
2; Evaluating the appropriateness of an expression of Jeelings 

3. Recognizing or exercising cor^rol when expressing feelings 

- / • 

C. Cbmmunicat ing^Feel ings 

1. Expressing and attending to feelings 

2' Providing and interpreting non-verbal and graphic , empathic Ques 

3 Inviting and p/oviding verbal non-evaluative feedback 

^ k. Initiating, responding to, and anticipating questions about feelings 

D. Responding to Feelings 

1. Providing and -accepting evaluative feedback ' • , 

2. Initiating and accepting the expression .of positive feelings about self 
3^. Initiating , and accepting the expressions of negative feel ings about self 



X, 



10th Grade 

Feeling 

I ntrapersonal 
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SEEING ME - SEEING OTHERS 



Focus of Capsule : , 

Thi,s capsule involves'the student in self reflection, in expressing, the 
Impact of others on self, and in-analyzing the motives of ^fictional 9hBracters: 
♦ Overview of Activities: 




the reading and writing activities emphasize'^talking to oneself/' Ex- 

amining diaries and journals al-ong with creating a student journal are preludes 

/ 

to speaking about a special influential person. Lastly, students take a tele- 
vision look at character motives, reactions, and language reflective of per- 
sonality. In short, the students take a look at oneself and at "othfers as dual 
means towards ''knowing oneself." 
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READING ACTIVITY: READING ABOUT SELF 



V* ^ 

X f 



Primary Competency Developed; * ' ^ • ^y^ 

B. Analysis'of the Situation in Which Feelings Are Expressed. 

2. Evaluating the appropriateness of an expression of feelings. 
Secondary Competency Developed : 

\- ^ * * 

C. Communicating Feelings. ^ ^ * 

1 . ' Express ing and atterKiIng to feel ings. 

♦ * , 

* 

Learning Objective : . - ^ 

Studerbt will read a number of' journal type literacy pieces and determine 

^ / - " ' ■ ' 

the different s^les of language used/when writing to self rather than to 
others. , ^ 

Description of Activity : ' , <^ . 

The instructor should'choose either a full piece of literature, or a 
number of shorter pieces which present a speaker speaking to him/herself or^ 
^jwriting to. him/herself. Certainly pieces of Shakespearean soliloquy would work 
'*if the instructor wants to spend only a little time working on the literature 
for this capsule. If the^'trTrf ructpr is lookfng for a longer piece - a^full * 
; length literary piece- such works as William Butler's Butterfly Revolution 
would hold potential value. Robinson Crusoe might also work in this context. 
Essentially what should be done is exploration into how a'person expresses his/ 
her feelings to him/herself. Class discussfon of the ideas in each work used, 
and what use the speaker/writer might make of those ideas as s/he travels back 
over his/her thoughts at another time should be the focus. Should the in<- 
structor desire, there would also be plenty of opportunity to use poetry^as a 
means of expressing feeling to self, A look at pdfetry for this* possibility 
would help the student, later if pqetry is to be used at all in journal wciting, 
which is really the basis of the entire 10th Grade Feeling Unit. 
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Class Discu^sfon Probes : ^ - . 

^Primary ^Competency: » ^ - 

B-2 Appropriateness *^ 

What freed^ndo writers take when writing to themselves or for 
. their own comsumpt ion? ; " / . 

'2. What value do you fincf in written self expression? In what* s^nse 
^ is this an appropriate way to express feelings? Does it have 
any obvious limitations? 

3. Are there any^^rules for journaf writing? Should there be?P ^ 

-z^' Secondary Competency: 

G*-l Expres sing/At tend i ng > , 

Is there a difference between s,cmieone you see through a journal, 
and that same person when examined through Kis/her autobiography? 
Explain. 

. ' ' ^ ^ / 
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WRITING ACTIVITY: A FEELING CAN BE EXPRESSED 



^-THpary Competency De^ loped ; 

C. ' XomfDunicat^g 'Feel ii3gs. ^ 

1. Expressing and Attending to fgj^ings. 

^' > . * ' ^ ^ 

Secondary Competency Developed : ^ • ^ . 

A. Analysis of Self '^rid |Others. 

1. Identifying the communicator's (sfelf or others) att i tude^^and 
< \)^lues . 




_ y-^ 2. Determining the communicator '% (self or others)^ Emotional ?fate < 

Learni ng Objective : ^ 

r— ' * y. 




The' students will write for" themselves as an aud i ence tNKu:_t>re pdrpo^ of 

expressing feelings openly ^in writing and giving themselves abygimjing tor 

fuller exploration in oj^er f or^is of wiii t i ng . 

Description of Activity : ^ * 

The journal is the core af^'this entire unit. Initially the Instructor 

should use traditional journal etiquette, which means th§t s/he should not 

examtne what is written in the journal unless th§ studenj^requests such a 

reading. However, this does not'f ree' the Jnstructor from work. The instructoi;'4" 

task is to motivate the student. so that s/he^will be willing to explore feeli|ngs 

thoroughly in writing, ^he first writings should be sel f -explorat ions witK^the 

teacher presenting situations which requi.re the studerwt as an observer, to \ 

examine his/her attitudes and feelings towa^rd the situation. Suppose, for 

instance,' the instructor stages^a scene in which s/he/ throws" a studer^ Dut of. 

clas^ for supi^osed misbehavior. What is the reaction of the'student? Have 

* him/her write this reaction as p^ pf the journal. IfT length is not: requested 

' o^ students for eacK, day, and' if suggestions are not given for the student to ^ 
♦ 

beg^ thinking about before writing, the journal writing will become quj te 
Shallow and certainly very brief. The intention of this journal is to have 
"**&tudents explore as thoroughly as possible how they feel about something^ and 
^Kow they can ?ommuni,cate thos^ feelirfgs. / Thus,, some kmd of staging, o^ pre-> > 




14minary discussion about an issue or event^ or reading to which a student mi*ght 
react, or viewing of- a television program or film to whicl^ a student might react 
is necessary before the writing act begins. These kj.nds'of' actlvitf^^ will pro- 
vide the student with ideas for writing. 

Cla^ss Discussion Pgobes : ' • - ^ 

Primary Competency: , . , 

C-1 E ^^ess i ng/At tend i ng . - t 

1. What do you find yourself^ unwi 1 1 i'ng or hesitant to write about? 

2. What kinds of freedoms in language do yoi^i*nd you can take 
when writing for yourself a-lone? ^ ^ ^\ 

3. Are these the same kinds of liberties that the journal writers . 
you have read have taken for themselves? 

Secondary Competerrcy: • ' . • 

A-1 Attitudes and Values . 

4. In looking through your journal entries can you see your values? 
Can you give a specif icexample?., ^, * 

A-2 ' Emot ional State . 

5. Are there certain emotions which you feel you cannot communicate 
adequately? " * ^ ^ . * 

; ' 

^ • 6. ^ What are ^ey? ^ , S ' ^ ' • 

7.. What kinds of words are used most frequently' wherT^pressing 
.emotions? What parts of speech are used most frequently? 
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SPEAKING ACTIVITY: YOU MIGHT LIKE.HJM/HER TOO! 



Primary . Ccxnpetency Developed : 

A. Analysis of Self and Others. ^ 

2. Determining the communicator's (self or others) emotional state . 
Secondary Competency Developed : , 

• ^' ■ 

C. Communicating Reel ings. * 

2. Providing and interpreting non-verbal and graphic , empathic cues * 

3. Inviting and providing verbal non-evaluative feedback . 

k. Initiating, responding to, and anticipating questions about feelings, 
Le arning Objective : > » 

The student will express verbally his/her emotional response to a special 
person and exper ience(s) , sharing that emotionwith others. 
^ Description of Activity : 

Following up on the wrj>ting activity for this capsule, students will be 
asked tcr^hare with' the class some insight into a person who "touched" ther^ 
who had a special impact on their lives; After completing a di rected-journal 
.assignment, each student wi.ll be asked to informally tell the class about the 
person who was/is special to them. A time limit of two or three minutes shou+d ^ 
' be set, and some guidel ines ^mentioned: 

'a. ^Briefly explain who the person is; 

b. .Describe how you got to meet or know him/her/ 

c. In a clear example show why you found him/her unique and speciaP; v» 

d. Sum up Ji^ you feel about the person;^ and 

e. Encpurage other students to ask questions after you have finished.'' 
Explain to the class that the goal here is to share with others your 

feelings about someone, and for the group to share the various ideas of hov; 

^pecial someone can be, as well as the many feelings involved in hyman relation-- 

* * 

ships^ ^ 
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Class Disc ussion Probes ; 

\ — < — ' — 

. • • •* 
Primary Competency: - . ^ 

A-2 Emotional State , 

]• What were some^of your feelings as you_spok*fe with the class? 
(This is most easily started by giving them one minute to jot 
^ down a list of what they remember feeling - then asking what 

turned up on various lists.) " y 

- a. Did your feelings as a speaker chang^ once you were underway? 
Why? t 

J 

I 

1. Generally, what emotions kept being mentioned as people put 
^ i^o words how they fe'lt about the i r^spec ial person? 

a. Are there any characteristics that those special people seem 
^ . to have In common? ^ 

3. — How did you as a listener feel about certain people that were 
des^cribed? What brought ouL^|Jiat feeling: the way the other 
student spoke? the details given? the depth of emotion shown? 

Secondary Competency: , * 

C-2 Non-Verbal and Graphic Cues. ) . 

/ 

k. As a speaker, what evidences could you find from cJbserving your 

audience that indicated their empathy with what you said? How 
did this affect your ^presentation? ^ 

C-3 Verbal Non-Evaluative Feedback . 

5. During the question period did you find any examples of verbal nop 
evaluative, feedback? 

6. Did the questions themselves include such feedback? How? ^ 
C-4 Questions . 

7. What dJd you do* to el icit/cKjestions .about your presentation? 




8. Could you anticipate whatfrauestions you would be asked and so 
prepare answers? Exampl^^ ^ * ^ 
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LISTENING ACTIVITY: HOW DO THE EMOTIOr^ACT? 



Primary Competency Developed : * ' ^ 

A. Analysis of 'Self and Others.^ 
"* 2. Determiniag the communicator's (self or others) emotional, state ^ 

Secondary Compefency Developed : ' ^ ^ , 

C. Communicating Feelings. 

1 Expr^^si ng and attendi ng to feel i ngs . ^ . ^ * 

Learning Objective : 

The student wi U have to listen carefuHy to a television program and 
♦ 

analyze what words wen^used to convey *emot ion , obs^ving the context in which 
emotional words were used and n^ir^g^ when and why i character chose to speak in 
that v/ay. 

Description of Activity : 

Each student will be asked to observe one television shov/, or preferably 
more if possHfT&^in which the chara/ters are faced with a problem they respond 
to emotionally. Since almost every TV show today centers on a problen T ^h at up- 
sets the characters, this .is easily set up. In discussing the ass i gnment ,x en- 
S^urage students to select a variety of shows, perhaps even with the goal of 
each student (or every two) seeing a different program. MOre than simply 
watchrng t^he show to see vyhat happens, they are to^ocus'on one of tv/0 of the' 
central characters who are caught up in a conflict. Watching those characters 
intently, the student \i to note: • " ' * 

a. What causes' the character to'rfeact in an emotional way, 

i ^ • 

b. What that rB^ctipn is: verbal and non-verbal, 

\ . - 

c. T^ow the other* character (s) react to v/hat was said or shov/n emotionally, 

9 ^' d. What is revealed aSout the inner personality of the character by what 
s/he said and did, and> * L 

e. How the particular scenes were resolved. f ^ 
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It should be mentioned thaT in any single show there may be several scenes 
that involve emotions, some may be more "heated'' than others, but that all of 
the emotions expres^sed are important. 

Class Discussion Probes : 
Primary Competency; * 

A -2 Emotional State . ♦ 

• ^ .- 

1. Describe some of the scenes ^you listened to... 

V- i 

2. Was the character embarrassed in any wa'y to reveal what s/he 
was feeling? Why? Did that affect the situation in any way^ 

, 3. What emotions were revealed in the. scenes you described? 

Secondary Competency: ^ 

C-1 Express ing/At tend I ng . 

k. Specifically, how did the Character(s) state what they were 
feeling? When did this occur? Why? 

5. ' When* did the feeling expressed have an effect on the other 
, character (s) ? How did you know? 

6. Is the particular character you were observing a popular one 
with television viewers? Why? What age gr^p in particular 
identifies with the character and his/her* problems? Why? 




/ 
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10th Grade ^ "^7" 

Feeling ■ ' 

dyadic ^ • - 

LOVE' IS NEVER HAVING TO SAY YOU ARE ^ORRY 

Focus <»f" Capsule : 

^ Of concern in interpersonal relationships is how to maintain an atmosphere 
where the parties communicating can honestly express their emotions and empathi- 
cally listen to the feelings of others. An important element in high l^vel 
self-disclosure of feelings is the non-threatening, non-critical expression of 
angry, resentful feelings. This capsule explores, ways to express and listen to 
feelings in an honest, non-evaluative way* 
0verv4ew of Activities : 

The capsule begins w'itfj^a writing activity that has students creating an 
"angry** letter that is nevfer sent. The letters are shared with a neutral, 
third, party to clarify the feelings of the writer and role-play possible 
responses the receiver might have to the letter. The listening experience has 
students share* feel i ngs in dyads about a variety^ of things and practice empathic, 
non-evaluative listening behaviors. Finally, the class wij I read llteratui:e or 
greeting cards that express sentiment or highlight relationships. Students will 
discuss *the methods of expressing feelings and evaluate the ef f-ect iveness of 
the strategies used. # • 
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WRITING ACTIVITY: ARE YOU REALLY ANGRY? 
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Primary Competency Developed : 

A, Analysis of Self and Others. 

K Identifying the communicator's (self or others) attitudes ahd 
values , 

^condary Competencies Developed : ~ 

ft "* 

B, Analysis of the Situation in Which Feelings Are Expressed. 

2. Evaluating the appropriateness of an expression of feelings. 

C, Communicating Feel ings. 

' "L^AU-Pg y respond i nq to , „and ant i c i pajt j.ng. questions about fee 1 ings . 
Learning Objective : 

The student will learn to use appropriate language that communicates* 
effectively i'n an langry situation. 
Description of ^Activity : 

' This activity and the one which folTows will prepare students for looking, 
in the reading activity, at how different persons can^ see the same situations 
from different perspectives. Seeing and understanding this concept should help 
the student realize that emotional control is sometimes as important as 
emotional venting. Students will be asked to write a letter to someone with 
whom they have been quite angry,. This let*^* should be ou^poken and ''lay 
the'matter on the line." The letter is not to be read by -the ^instructor; however, 
after it has been wrl^t ten, the student should discuss the content of the letter 
with a friend in the class or with one person'in the class. The discussion 
/-fr^iould focus on whether or not thev/rit^&r is justified i n. h i s/her -react i oh and. 
should the leJtter ^Ujal l/ be*sent. Orlce discussion within the groups 'of* two 
hai^been completedj^^fclv^s tudent shpjuld th^n write a paragraph in wh^^ s/he 
discusses what the final action in the situation should be and why. This 
paragraph, since it does not deal with the actual content of anger, should be 
read and recorded by the instructor. 
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Class Discussioh Probes ; 
Primary Competency Developed: 

A-1 Attitudes and Values . ^ ~ 

1. Was the person who read your first paragraph able to detect why 
you were angry? 

2. Did the person who angered yqy do^ somethi ng with which /oif^ 
, disagreed on the basis of value? . , 

* 0 

Secondary Competencies: ^ - 

\ ' ^ 

B~2 Appropriateness . ' 

„ ^ . ' 1 ' - • - 

3. Old you and" the reader of your letter decide the letter could be 

.sent? Why or why hot? 

' Was your decision made on the basis of appropriateness of langu- 
age? of topic? 

C-^ Questions . 

5. Were you able to anticipate what the class reader of your letter 
would react to? 

6. Did you disagree or agree with his/her reaction to your letter? 
Why, why not? ^ ' r . ^ — 



V 
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L I STEN ING ACTIVlV-Yr HOW I'M REALLY HEARING YOU 



Primary Competency Developed : 

D. Responding to Feelings. 

1. Providing and accepting evaluative feedbacks • - 

f 

Secondary Competencies Developed : ,v 

A. Analysis of Self and Others.^ 

1. Identifying the communicator's (self or others) attitudes and 



Identify 
/^lues . 



3, , Anajysis .of^-the SUuation~U». Whlclv-F^e 1 ings-^-e-Expr-essedT - ^ . y 

3. Recognizing or exercising control when expressing feelings^ 
C. Communicating Feelings. * ^ 

i. Expressing and attending to feelings. 
Learning Objective : -^^^ 

The students will listen to otber students carefully and be* able* to restate 
accurately the content of what has been said; the students will also be able 
to ask questions to clarify informatiop and emotions in a one-to-one situation.^ 
Description of. Activity : 

/ ' Tbi^ activity completes the work begun in the writing activity of the cap- 
sule. Tn pairs, the students will di-souss those " letters-not-sent'^ which were 
prepared earlier. Each student must share his/her letter with another, either 
by reading it or by allowing it to be read.. The second student is to decide 
how the receiver of the letter would have felt had s/he tfual Jy received it. 
The two students should then role-play a scene in which the student who wrote ' 
the letters begins by. stating^ "I wrote you. a better; what did you think of 
itV The second student r^sponds/wi th what s/he'^thinks might be the answer 

r 

on the basis of his/her understandfng, of the. receiver of the letter. The 
fnstructor should atlow ertough time so that eath student has a chance to play 
both a role as the author of a .letter 'and as the recipient of another such 
jitter'. Upon completion^of the activity have students explore in a journal 



^ , entry how they felt^bout: 
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a* the Incident described In^the letter, and 
-h. the letter written about the incident. 
Class Discussion Probes ; • ' - . 

Primary Competency: 

D-l Evaluative Feedback . 

1. Were you able to separate fact from (l|finion from feeling and 
respond to each area as a ^'recipient" of a letter? 

2/ Were you able to ask questions which clarified information and' 
separated it from fact and opinion and- feeling? 

/.^ 3. # Were you able to make your listener listen to your feedback? 
V "> Why, why not? 

Secondary Competencies: 

A-1 Attitudes and Values . ' < 

"S. Did you express accurately the attitudes and values which the 
letter writer included in his/her written work? 

^ * 

5. Did you communicate the attitudes and values which the 'VecipTent" 
could be expected to communicate? 

' B-3 Control 

6. As you role played, did you control t^e feelings your role ' 
cal led^ for? 

7-. What Impediments to those feelings did you feel? Why? 
C-1 Express i ng/Attend inq > 

8\ Did you attend to the feelings of the person with whom you were' 
talking? ' ^ 

9. How, did you do so? 

10. Would these be standard reactionsit^ such feelings? 
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SPEAKING ACTIVITY: NOW. I REALir TELLING YOU 



Primary Competency Developed : 

. C. Convnunicati ng- Feel i ngs .V. 

1 . Express i ng and attend i ng to feel ings . 
Secondary .Conipetency Developed : 

D. Responding to Feelings. 

2. Initiating and a^ccepting the expression of posi tive feel ings 
about self. t 



y. InTtiating and'accepting the expression of negative feelings^ 
ab^lfrt self. 

Leajpning Objective : . , ' ^ 

The students wi^l be able to separate fact from opinion from feeling while 
phrasing statements which communicate feel^^ to orie other student. 
Description of Activity : . 

In p^irs, have students complete a seri.es of "1 feel..." statements. Hand 
out copies of the statements, instruct;ing students to look at the phrases and 
decide how they would fill in the blanks. One student should be the speaker, 
saying one statement *as s/he would complete Ft, and the other should be the 
listener. (They will switch roles shortly.) ^ 

After hearing the statement, the other student or listener, must accu- 
Vately rephrase what s/he heard by completing t;he following statement: "I 

hear you saying Then the lis;tener should a^d:^ "My response to what 

you said is " (an idea,' emotion or whatever;). 

Here are some sample statements to complete: 

t'When I fail a test in ' I feel . 



1 1 



"When I hurt'a f riend ' s feel i ngs 1 feel 

"When I don't understand homework instructions 'I feel 

"When I hear my frieads argue I feel . 

'/'When I notice people whispering I feel 



"When I receive a gift from a friend I feel ^." 

After, one student'has been the speaker, the roles should switch and s/he 
should 'become the listener. ♦ 

■ ' . ' 8(7 



Class Discussion Probes: 

Primary Compet^py: 

C~l Exp res s i ng/At tend i ng > 

\ 1. Was it diffixult to reveal your true' feelings in completing 

some of the phrases? Why? ^ 

2. Was it difficult to respond to your partner? Why? 

3. Where is it important irf your life to be able to express 
, feeling as you have done here? 

Secondary ♦Competency: 

D~2 Positive Feel Ings . , ' . *" 

4. For which patterned statements were you able to provide positive 
feel ings? 

5. How did you respond positively to your partner? 
D-3 Negat i ve Feel ings^ . , * 

6. For which patterned statements did you provide negative feelings? 

7. When did you respond negatively to your partner? 



READING ACTIVITY: DO TWO ALWAYS SEE ALIKE? 



Primary Compete^^ncy Developed : , * . / 

A. Analysis of Self and Others. 

1. Identifying the commun.icator * s (self or others) att i tudes and 
values . « , '\r 

, • • N 

Secondary Competency Developed : * . ^ 

A. Analysis of and Others. 



,2. Determining the communicator's (self or^otKers) emot i onal.S-tate . 

Learning Objective : - ' . 

The students will le^rn to read for an interpretation and analysis of/ 
feel i^ngs within a literary work. , - ' 

Description of Activit^ : . ' — _ . . , 

This unit can go in two different ways, depending upon the type , of litera- 
tu're selected. If _the instructo^r wishes to have the class examine point of 
►view based upon age or perspective upon an actTvity or event, a lettpr such as 
'•(Jpen Letter to a Voung Negro'' by Jesse Owens might be ysed. If the instructor'' 
Ts iTTterested in hov; one person cap develop feeling in another through a direct 
intention^ the play SORRY, WRONG NUMBER might be used* Or perhaps the intenticJTi 
behind greeting cards or other letters of expressed emotion might be used if 
there is not enough time to use a play^ such as ^SORRY WRONG. NUMBER. In any 
event the discussion should depend upon some serious exploration into how to 
communicate adequately an emotion as well as a thought to another person 



Cl ass Discussion Probes; 



Primary Competenc>^ 

A-l Attitudes and Values. 



1. Can an emo.tion be induced into another? 

2. Name -some situations in which that cotrkMiappen or in whiich it 
did. / , ' 

3. - Are emotions in literature as easy ^o detect as. theme, pJot,dtc^? 

"What makes detecting them more^gr Ibss difficult? ✓ ^ 



Sfecondary Competency^r 

* A-»2 Emot ionrl • State. 
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k. What various emotions did the cha 
5.; Why di'^d the characters experience 



•> — 




rs communi 
enfot ions? 
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roth Grade ♦ "76* 

Feeling"^ * ' ' ; ^ 

SmalT Gfoup . . ^ 

FROM NONSENSE TO SQME SENSE * ^ / 

. Focus; Of Capsule : ' * * ^ " • . 

/This capsule focuses on cpnnotat ions ^and dendtat ions , nonsense and 
♦ s^ri^^u^ words. Wor(^3-have power ^to cause tears, start fights, create jLoys, 
express love and celebrate life,* Words influence our lives deeply a?i^ per- 



asi^ely. Students will explore how words about feelings and conveying 
em6tioits are assigned meaning by using oif^s that range from the nonsensical v 
to tha most sensible. ' ' ' 

' ^* ' • ' • . ' 

bver^iew of Activities : ' ' 

. i ' " , * 

Each activity js well , detai 1-ed. Reading nonsense poems enable_^s students 
to explain nonsense words, arid to suggest alternatives. After such/* read i ngs , 
students in^the wri*ting activjty create their own original words and meanings 
Further,* in a small group 'speaki ng s i tuat ion', ^students present choral 
readings using various sources. In*l:he last activity, sti/dents learn thfe 
art of attending to others frj^-- 1 i sten i ng without judgment. 



■ # 
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READING ACTIVITY; MUCH NONS ENSE • ( 

I 



Primary Conipetency Developed : J * 

Communicating Feelings. - . 

2. Providing and interpreting non-verbal and graphic , empathic cues^ 
Learning Objective : * * • • ^ ' • 

-The students will read nonsense poems by 'poets such as Lewis Carroll, 
Ogd^en Mash, E.E. Cummings, or even Dr, Seuss and Explain the nonsense words 
by replacing them witb word alternatives. that both fit grammatically and convfey 
appropriate emot i orh or 'connotat loa. - ^ , 

Description of Ac^vity : 

If students have already writteij and defined origijial words*,' they will^have 

some- xjhderstanding of th^ hgftior and enjoyment with which poets like Nash and 

- * " * * * 

Cummings or 'writers like CarroM and Seus$ must approach their work. Students 
• ** » ' ' 

^ill read nonsense poems or stories in which the wri ter^ hasM nvented his/her 
own vocabulary. | Discussion may* center around both the clues readers must sol^e 
to understand the material the connotat i vV:associ at ions of tFie words them- 
selves through their sounds, appearance and similar English words. The^Teelings 



• these vVords-evoke even when *'nonsense'^ c^n increase awareness of how the* very ^ 

sounds of English words*^ convey feelings. ^- * ' . 

g| i Class Djscussion Probes : <fi^ , . ' 

C-2 Non-Verbal and|pi4^hi-c Cues ,' 

What '^'fee 1 ing'vtype words are tbere in the language of the^ - . 
writers? • * ^ , 

^2.* Do 'these feeliftg type v/ords have cleaY definitions? ^ 

\m V - . 

/ 3. Are there words which chi Idren would have diffi-cu-lty understanding, in 

\ * books like those of Dr. Seuss? Would foreign 'speakers ci^ English 



also have dif f i cuVfTe^s with such words? 

' v y ■ • ^ 

k%r How did you decide the meanings of the words the writer created? 

5. Wh4^' English words could fee substituted which convey the same 
emorlcJh or feeling as the nonsense words? 



t 
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Au^ienfe Context; 
1 



What feelings do you as a communicator 'experience. as you seek to 
make clear for someone else words^which are unclear? 



2. What can' you notice your/Ti steners as they hear-words unfamiliar 
to them? Wh^at are their reactions? • * ' , 



0- 
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WRITING ACTIVI 
~ ^ 



Primary Competency Developed : • ' ' - ' ! 

, - ■ • *• * 

C. Communicating Feelings. * ^ • 

^ ^2.^ Providing and i^oterpret ing non-verbal and graph i c ,\empathi c cues . 
iearning Objective : • , • 

Students in small groups will create their own original words and meanings 
*wfych convey feelings, then develop a dictionary and use them ip, context* 
description of Activity : 

Working, iri jgroups of four or five, stydents will crisate five nonsense 
word^ that express feel-ings, rndicate thei rCgrammati cal cl ass i f Fcat-i on , define 
them and i^se them'^all if) a short paragraph ,^ E^ch^ group will then pass on only.. 
^ the w^rds an^ their grammatical classes to the other groups who are^, in, turn, * 
to define and write paragraphs using them. S^tudents should create .words which 
sound like Ijhe feelings they are trying to convey^ Post the resu^lting Ij^s ' 
and paragraphs or have groups present them for comparison. • 
Cla^s Dis^Gssion Probes : ^ • \ . X 

C-2 ' No^n-Ve/bal and Graphic Cues . * - - 

1. How similar were the def i n i t i ons, of . the words? / 

' ' • ■ ■ ■ ' 'V ^ 

,2, , On what did your group base its definitions? What part did the 
^ appea'rance or sound of the words play? ^ 



Audience Context: ' , 

1., How do you feel when people use un^famijiat words when talking to you? 
2. How do you chcose words- to convey feelings?. 



t^kir 
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SPEAKING ACTIVITY: DIVINEST SENSE 



Pcimary Competen<sy Developed ; ^ * / 

C. Communicating Feelings.\^ ■ 
^ 2' Providing and Interpretfng non-verbal' apd graphic , empathic cues 

. ••- . ■ / ■ ■ 

Learning Objective : V ' 

Working in small groups students will prepare and present an oral reading, 
analyzing its use of affective langiiage. . ^ ^ ^ 

Description of Activity : 

^ Small groups of students should prepare a choral reading of poetry using 
.such nateriaVs as Lindsa;^ "The Condo," Mil let "-s "Ballad o| the Harp Weaver," 
or Johnson's "The Creation." -Practice irt choral reading sk-ill/will be 
accompanied bY,^^|^^9 each group introduce and comment on the u^e of denota- , 
tive and cdnnotative language to c^vey feeling. 

Class Discussion Probes : . ' 

C-2 No n-Verbal and Graphic Cues , 

1. What words does the poet use that convey particufar erftotions? . , 

' . 2. How does the delivery method affect the feeling conveyed *y the 
poem? 

Audience Context:^ ♦ ^ # ^ 

1. How does- our word choice and delivery convey ouf feejlings 'in v^arious 
situations? * ' . * 



{ 
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LISTENING ACTLVITY: PUTTING' IN MY ORDER! 



Primary Competencies Developed : ^ 



4 



A. Analysis of Self an^ Others. 

^ 1. Id^o^fying the comi^unicator ' s (self or others) attitudes anA ^ 
virlues. 

* « t 

C. Communicating Feelings. 

1 . Express 1 ng and attend ing to fee 1 i ngs . » 
Learn i ng Obj ect i ve : 

Students will listen without interruption, careful ly^ non-judgmenta 1 ly , 
and without emot iim^ i nterference . 
Descrj^ption of Activity : 

Divide the class into groups of five or six members each^ Every *tudent 
will have to both speak and listen within his/her group. And as they listen 
to each other, students must try not to judge the other speaker or his/her ideas 
against their owr point of view. There is no right or wrong here, only many 
personal viewpoints. And all members%deserve the right to state exactly what 
they choose, and to give supporting reasons for. their choices. What each student 
is to do is rank in order of importance *to him/herself, the following eFements 
of life: religion, education, family, mone^^, ;health. The groups /aVe to then 
meet to hear what each member has come up with,- and why that ranking ,was chosen. 
Goin^a'round in a circle, each- student should speak,, and t-he others must *NOT 
interrupt, comment positively or negatively, signal approval or disapproval 

■' •■ ■ ' y' ' ■ 

(verbally on-non-verbal ly) or criticize^ \ ^^^^ * 

Afterv/aiids , have studer^ts sh^^^J^^y^ff^X. they felt^s they were forced to 
simply listen, and what special feelings were revealed by doing this small 
group exercise. .(And wai t^ for j them to talk, if at first they, are reluctant to 
lead this summary!) 
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Class Discussion Probes : .. . 

A7I AttitudesJ-and Values ^/ • ' ^ 

1. How did you feel about having to choose among these areas? 

2. What concert^ might someone feel about presenting this lis^? 
C-1 Expressing/Attend/ ng . 

>^3. Did it help or hinder you "to know that-no-one would respond to 



9 



your list? .Why? 
k. How did. you feel as ybi| riste"ned tp others' lists? 




H ■ 
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10th Grade " Z'a^' 

FeelingT 

THE HUMAN TOUCH * 

. ; r ■ • 

Fc ^us of Capsule : > 

This capsule deals with clarity of expression when dealing with emotion in 
a public v/ay, the' appropriateness of feel ings'which are expressed and the under 
Standing of^the feelings of others.' How do we communicate emotions within the 
context of content? How do we present an attentive, empathic listening 
attitude In the public forum? How can we learn from the\Dublic expression of 
thought and emotion? These are basic questions for this capsule. 
Overview of Activities:- y « , - 

^ The unit develops through reading, wrtttrig, spealU^g-and U-5-tep44:^g--44T that 

s 

order. Students begin by looking at the expression of emot ion .through drametic 
dialogue, topical novels and public letter writing. They contribute to public 
writing *by composing their 'own letters to an editor in which they express 
emotion as v/ell as content. They then have a speaking activity in which they 
express- themselves in a classroom discils^ion on a topical, controversial issue 
and complete the unit by listerting to each oth^ and reacting to a discussion 
by analyzing vihat went*on wltlilrr it and how emot ions^ were, expressed within it. 

'M 

The focus is looking for guiSellnes for emotional expression. 



- . ■ ' - - 
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RIDING ACTIVITY; FEELINGS ARE NOT REVOLtInG^ 



Primary .^Competency Developed ; 

•» . 

B. Analysis of the Situation In Which Feelings Are Expressed. 

1 . I nvi t ing and recognizing the express ion of feel ing. 

• %• ■ . * 

2. Evaluating the appropriateness pf an expression of feelings. 

3. Recognizing or exercising control when "express i ng feelings. ^ 
Secondary Competency Developed : 

♦ ■ ■ 

C. Communicating Feelings. 

i 

1 . Expressing and attendi ng toN^el ings. 
Learning Objective : 

The student will learn to read the intended feelings of a piece of litera- 
ture as well as the words 
Description of Activity : 

The use and coamunication of feelings by an author is an important part of 
literature and understanding literature. This activity is divided* into three • 
segments, each of which explores an aspect of emotion-communication through litera- 
ture. The activity begins with a short visual experience in* which an emotional 

a 

scene from Shakespeare such as the balcony sce'ne from ROMEO AND JULIET is 
viewed and read. Following the viewing, the emotions *that are expressed will ^. 
be the focus of the discussion. Students ,wi 1 1 try to locate exact lines which 
communicate emotion and select i:he words wKich are emotion packed in the passage. 
A list o# these words will be made and then they wiTI be tested in other don- 
texts to see if those words alv/ays cofiwnun icate emotion,' or just <lo so in the 
specific context which they were noticed. The second segment of the reading 

activity might d^al with a long work like TALE OF TWO CITIES or a short story 

. * * 

such as "Tm a Fool" by Sherwood Anderson or 'The Sacre^ SkulP' by Pearl .Buck. 
Anothrer option is t3o deal- v/ith a number of short readings or one lOng reading 
about death such aSERlC or DEATH BE NOt PROUD. The intent of the discussion 
fo.llowing th6 reading should be to explore how' the author deals with an intense' 
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emotion in a public manner and does not become cloying,. How do authors speak 
about themselves and the i'r emot ions or how do aut-hors introduce a- p.eriod of 
time and the intense emotions f^at swept it? Xhe thrrd segment of the >"eading^ 
activfty will deal with the public letter-^-the letter of. opinion written to the« 
newspaper. For this portion of the cSpsule, the instructor will rely upon issues 
which are current in the local newspaper. The intent of the discussion should 
be to explore what makes a"^ successful , emotional letter which is to be made 
publ i c , ^ - ^ 

Class Discussion Probes : ' , ' . 

Primary Competency; . ' • . 

r •' . ' ■ 

B- 1 Recogni 2 i ng Express i on . 

^ 1. How-did you identify the feelings expressed jn any of the three 
tyfbes'.of literature read?v 

2. ^ Does emotion have more of a place in one type of writing than 

another according to the three types read for this activity? 

3. Are th^e certain words which are signal words for the expression 
' H of certain emotions? ^ , ' . 

B-2 Appropr i ateness > 

h. In the three^ types of literature read, were any found to be tot^llV 
inappropriate places for the expression of emotion? 

^ 5. Does appropriateness depend solely upon the definition of the 

auSience?, v . - 

# . • ■ • ■ 

^ B-3 Control . , * * 

6. In which kind of writing cli^^he author have to exercf'Se the most 




control? 

7. How does that kind of cWfrol get put into effect? 

Secondary Competency: • , , ' 

C- 1 Expressing/Attend i ng , ♦ , » 

8.. What djd the authors want you" to 'do because of the emotion^ which 
they expressed? * ' ^ ■ . ' 

* 9. Were they realistic in their expe*ctat ion? 



10. How might they have directed 



your emotiorfs bette.r?* 



WRITING ACTIVITY: CLEARING THE AIR 



Primary Competency Developed : ' - .* 

B. Analysis "of the Situation in Which Feelings Afe Expressed. 
^ Recognizing or Exercising control when expressing feelings, 

Secondary Competencies De\^elopedr . 

— — ' " ' x^' ^ 

B. Analysis of the Situatibrt in Which Ffeelings Are Expressed.^ • 



Evaluati^R'g the appropriateness of an expression of feelings'. 



A. Analysis of Self and Others. . * 



1.. Indent ifying the communicator's (self or others) attitudes and , 
• values , ' ^- \ 

2.. Determining the communicator's (self or others) emotional state . 
Learning Objective : . ' - 

The students will express themselves effectively, rationally and emottonally, 



on'a tofPtc of, their owh-choasing after they have narrowed the* audience to whon) 
^they wish to make their expression. ' . ^ ^ 
Description of Activity : . . ' • ' ^ 

~" T ^ * ' ' . ^ . 

After the class members have t^ead various public statements in-which^ ^ 
eraotions^and feelings are expressed for public conslimption and/or public actiotf, 
the students ^houTd be assigned a writing assignment in which th^ express their 
own emotions ^fectiv^ly about a'tppic. Letters to the Editor will be the most 
universally 'accepted approach. Have the class make a list, in discussion, of 

. . » * y ^ ^ 

iten^s Which they /eel they can write about— act i vi t ies in the school v^ichare 
of -immediate^signlficance or worth immed^^ discussipn because of their con- 
troversy, or issues inr the community about.which students feel strongly ^nd ^ 
wish to commit themselves-. Once the topics have been selected, discussion ihould 
be held on, how to Express 'one's feelings on the topics in a way which will cause 
th^ audi^nce^-to fisteo^and take action. After the students have written their • 
letters; a wri t ing "workshop should be held. Students can exchange papers and 
become critical readers for each other, paying attention not only to the content 
oi the' letter, J?.i>t the, way in which th^content is expressed. All aspects of 



writing become important here, and each student acts as editor, critic and 
evaliiator. ' - ' 



Class Discussion Probes : 
Primary Competency: • ^ 

' B-3> Control . * ^'^ ' ' m 



1. Since you wrote about some^thing which you ,felt quite emotional 
about, how did you curb the emotions you felt? • 

2. ,Was it nece5sary* to curb those emotions' because of the audience 
or because of your ^Jurpose fo,r writing,, or both? 

3. Did you figd it necessary 'to tailor your vocabulary to y^our 
audience? Why? ^ ' \ 

s ' ' . ' 

Secondary Competencies: - . \ * 

B-2 Appropr i ateness . - a , 

Did you find certain expression^ inappropriate? Why? 

V 

A-1 Atti tudes-and Values , 

5. I5 It possible to identify the values you placed jnto your 
writing? 

6. Did you want your reader to identify as-much as you placed into 
the composition? . 

A-2 Emotional State'. 

. ' . / ♦ 

. 7. ' Is it possible for anyone reading your essay/letter to identify 
how emotionally you^feel ^about the topic? 

8, Did you want that to b^. evident? 



• SPEAKING ACTI-VITY: MY HOW YOU'VE CHANG'EO 



Primary Comp etency Developed : 

-A ^ ■ . 

C. Communicating Feelings. 

\ 

1. Expressing and attending to feel ingsr ^ 
Secondary dorope^ency Developed ; ^ 

0\ Responding to Feelings. 

2. Initiating and accepting the expression of positive feelings j 
about ^elf. . 

^ 3. Initiati.ng and accepting the expressions of negative feel ings 

about self. 

Learning Objective :. . * 

The student will express insight s/he has gained'into him/herself base'd 
upon comparison wi^h him/herself at. an earlier age. ^ ' 
Description of Activity : ' . , ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

The instructor might open this activity with a di scussjon^of sj tuat ions 
where students ' have been ^forced to realize they have grown and changed over the • 
years... Some examples they migtit ,jecogni^ i ncl yde-: y i s i t i ng with a relative 
they have not seen in years and haying th^Velative comment; "My, -how you've , 
changed." Other examples of situations Jn which the student real i zes^-s/be has 
changed relight be when the student encou^prs someone s/he had gone to elementary 
^school -with* and not seen again for some time or when lopking at^^ld pictures 
w'j tH^ frieVids or family. . Th§n the 'instructor should assi5iv4 speaking task in 



which the students' must individually tell the cl^ass Jiow they have changed in/ 
/'appearance or persOTallty or attitude from some^eTar 1 ier grade to the present. 

•Give^the students several days <o thi nk-;^b<^utr thq asstgnment and entourage • 
them to seel<-ouJ: frierlds or parent-^ and^relatives who^mig^ be able to' share 
their memor ies' of ' the-^s'tuderit i^n that. earlier developme^ntal s tage . -Students wH I' 
come up with'',a wealth'of memories and possible tWngs to say, so for the speech- 

'segment they should be limi-ted to three m'inutes^-or students^ who have difficulty 
getting'past the "I don»t know' what to say^.phase, have the/ entire class brain- . 



storm some possible fdeas to rnciude in such a sgeech. What games did^you 
p^ay with other students? What were your favor^^ JV shows? Who^were your... 
favorite friertds? What chores did you have to do at home? What did you .think 
of school. then? The goal' for the students should be to put into words hdw they 



feel ahout the wcy^ld or some a-spect of^ it now and how dhose ideas andyview- 

^ • s * 

points have changed over the years. Leaving the final choice of the narrow 

• / ■ , . '\ ' ' . ■ • ' / ' 

top#c tto 'the st'udent allows him/her^to be "Selective about what s/he iJfishes to 
share wittv other members of the class., - . * . 

Class Discussion Probes : 

'Prirpar^y Competency: ^ * , * * ! 

C-l Express i ng/Attend i ng . ' * , 

>. What feelings did you have while preparing your sp^ch? 

2. Were these the same feel ings which you exprefesed while making 
your vs-peecK? ^ r * 

3. Were the feelings you expressed appropriate to the audience to 
^ . whom you spoke?* 



Secondary Competency: . ^ 

D-2 Pos i t i ve Feel i ngs . ^^j^^ 



What words did you use to exp'ress yourself positively-? 
5.' Were those words difficult to find? 




6. What did you\expect^ yqur audience to ur>rerstand from t|iem? 
D-3 Negative Feel ings . 

■ • . . ■ -• ^ ' / 

7* V/hat words did you use to express yourSelf negatively^ 
8. Were ttiose words difficult to find? 

9- ^/hat did you eJcpect your audience to understand from th^? 



; LISTENING ACTIVITY: SO MUCH IS SAID FROM THE^HEART ^. 

Primary Competency Developed : 

. C. Communicating Feelings'. ' ^ ^ 

1 . Express ing and ^_ttendi ng to feel irtgs*. 

Secondary Competencies Developred : i ' ^ . * 

/ " « 
C. , Comraunicating FeeKings. * 

3. Inviting and providing verbal non-evaluative feedback . ^ 

^4. Initiating, responding to, and anticipating questions about feelings 

f - 

0. Responding to Feelings. 

^ 1. Providing and accepting evaluative feedback , 

, 2. Initiat^g and accepting the- express i og, gf ^os i t i ve feelings 

about self. > 

3. Initiating and accepting the expressions of negative feel ings 
about self. 

Learning Objective : ' ^ t 

The students will express themselves openly but with attention to- place and^ 
'audience abbut an issue over they have some invested and feel some emotion. 
Description of Activity : 

Plan to giv^ the class an open discussi^^on a topic which they find con- 
troversial such as'SG^ool grades, required physical education, elimination of 
homecoming, premarital sex, nuclear power" plants, decriminalization of tnarijuana 
etc! Once th^ issue is set and a day is announced for the discussion, students 
should come to class prepared to participate in expressing their views and their 
feelings. The instructor will have to monitor the discuss'ion and keep views 
as^well as attitudes flying throughout the class. After the class has discussed 
as much as it is going to, stop the di scuss ion\ and have the students' wri te 
down and then discuss what% f ee 1 i ngs came out cfuring the di scuss ion , and how » *V 
thos^ feelings were commurricated . Discuss with the students' the acceptability ^ 
jof certain language and non-verbal cues which relate to the express ion Q|f an 
emotional viewpoint. 'Encourage students to evaluate the sity^tion, the topic' 



V 
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and , the language aspects and then'draw domparisons with. other audiences, other. 

. ' ' ' / • ' • - 

times. Close 1-istening on the students' parts should el ici t discussion about 

vocabulary, inflections, gestures, body movements, and otheh verbal and non- 



verbal signals of how speakers felt while th^ey were expressing themselvesT 
Class Discussion Probes : »^ 
Primary Competency : * • " • ' . 

C-1 Express ing/Attendi ng . 

1. Did you find 'it easy or difficult to express yourself on the 
topic? Why? • *^ ' V 

2. Did yoiT find it easy or difficult to listen to others express 
themselves on the topic? Why? 

3. What cautions did you have to give yourself while you v;ere pre- 
paring to speak? ^ ^ * 

^. How dfd you listen? ^ ; • 

Secondary Competencies: • " - • 

C - 3 Verbal Non-Eya 1 uat i ve Feedback . , 

5. H'ow did you communicate non-verbal 1^ while you v/ere speaking? 

« 

6. How did you communicate non-verbal ly while others v/ere speaking? 

« 

C-A Quest ions . ' 

7. 'Di^ you ask yourself how you felt about the topic or only what you 
' thought of the topic? 

8. Was it difficult to decide how you felt? 

9. Did you ask anyone how s/he felt abolit the topic? 



D- 1 Evaluative Feedback . 

•10. What made the ^iscussion good? 



11. What .did not contribute to a good discussion? - 

V 

12. ' When others who were speaking seemed to wander off the topic or 

away from your beJief, what •d/d/ you* do? 

D-2 Positive Feelings . ^ <» 

13. How did you express pos^itive reaction to someone else's commegt? 

14. How did you express yourself positively? 

ERIC • ^ . 
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Negative Feel ings . * h 

' • *■ 

15. How did you express negat ive reactions to someone else'5 
comment? ^ ' ...^^ 

1(6. How did you express yourself 'negatively? 



* 
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10th Grade 
Fee 1 i ng ' 

Mass Communication 
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STOf? THE WORLD - I GOT A FEELINCT! * ♦ . . 



m 



Fcx u s of Capsule : . * ^ * ^ 

' . 4 ft 

In this capsule, students will compare and contrast written and visual 
accounts of emotional events in terms of feelings evoked. They will also 
create a media project^rhi ch expresses thei r own, feelings.*' 
Overview of Activities: 



i 

mage 



The ^students will re^d newspaper and/or mfgazine accounts of tragedies,, 
or other emotionally charged stories. They will view video ta^s covering 
emotional events of the same stortes or others. The stuidents will then write 
their reaction to written media in contrast to the visual medi^a. Finally, 
they will develop a creative communication th^t expresses a feeling or fe'elings. 



A 
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READING ACTIVITY: READ IT AND WEEP 



Primary Coilipetencies Developed: ' • ^ 

■ • 

A. Analysis of Self an$3 Others. ' . * ' 

2. Determining the commuAi cator ' s (self or others^ emotional state . 
C^^Commun i cat i ng *Fee 1 J ngs . 

\ • ■ " • 

. Express i ng and attend! ng *to feel^ings* 
2. Providing and interpreting non-verbal and graphic , empathic cues . 
$,econdary Competency Developed : 

B. Analysis of the Situation in Which feelings^Are Expressed, 

2. Evaluating the appropji ateness of an expression of feelings. 

Learjiing Objective : 

Given a number of ^newspaper articles about emotional events, students v/i 1 1 

be able to identify how feelings are expressed in writing.- 

Description of Activity: 
■ 

^ The teacher will provide students with a number of articles dealing v/ith 
emotional events, such as a shooting of a famous person, a local murder, 
accident or^fire. , 

^ Students will read the articles and indent ify ways in which newspapers pr 
magazines com^unicat-e events which evoke strong feelings. 
Class Discussion Probes :. 

Primary Competencies: . - ' 

.A-2/ Emotional State . 
* 1. What were the feellrfgs that the article was'tryinj to convey? 

C-1 Express ing/At tend Tng . ' 



What connotative words, does the writer of the article use' to 
convey the feelings involved ^in the story? 
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3. What methods does the writer use to obtain, the f eel i ngs. tsuch 
as direct interviews, interviewing those at;the scene, and 
police, etc.). 
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C-2 Non-Verbal and Graphic Cues 



' k. What 'pictures or^other non-verbal cufes are used to convey feelings? 
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Secondary^ Competency: 

*B-2 Appropriateness . 



5.. What 'strengths do the newspaper or magazine, by the nature of^ 
their medi um^' offer in .the telling of an emotional event?^ ^ 

'6: WhatjA^akne^^s are there in just getting the story from the 



LISTENING ACTIVITY: TO FEEL A PART OF THE WORLD 



Primary Competencies Developed : ^ 

A. Analysis of Self and Others. 

, , ..2. Determining the communicator's (self or others emojt ional state . 

♦ 

, C. Commupicatiiig Feelings.. 

1 . Express ing and attending to f eel i ngs . * ^ 

o 

2. Providing and interpreting non-verbal anti' graphic , empathic cues . 

- . >^ , 

k. Initiating, responding to, and anticipating questions about, feelings. 
Secondary Competency Developed : j 

B. Analysis of the Situation ir>» Which Feelings Are txpressed^. 

' 2. Evaluating the appropr i ateness of an expression of feelings. 

/ '3. Recognizrng or exerc i s i ng* control when expressing feejings. 

Learning Objective :* , ] ' - ^ 

Having viewed videotapes depicting emotional events, students iWi 1 1 be able 

to identify how -feelings are ^expressed through television. 

Description oPActivity:* 
' ■ T 

Tape iome evening news stories whi ch * i nvol ve incidents of an emotional 
nature. Some examples might include:" an interview with parents about a child 
hurt or missing, victims after* an accident, a murder, tenants after a fire, etc' 
CLass Discussion Probes : ^ 
Primary Competencies: 

A-2 Emot ional State . • ^ • ' 

1,. What were the feelings^ the people were expressing? 
C-1 Express ing/At tend ing . ' * 

2. Wha^t feelings did the TV newsmen want to cTonvey to the ^udience? 



3. What techniques such^s interviews did they use to^ljring out the 
• feelings of the people involved? ^ 



4. What non-verbal cues ancK graphics ^were used to convey tjie fe^li-ngs 
. . to the audience/ ^ , . ' * ^ 

C-4 (luestions . * ' ^ . ** . ^ 

5. What questions were asked about the feelings of the people""* 
^ "involved? ^ ^ / . • 

* -■%*'** 
Secondary Competency:. 

B-2 Appropriateness - ^ ■ . 

G.- Did'^ou feel the handli,ng of the news story was inappropriate in 
any way? ' 

7. What are the" strengths of using the TV medium, to express feelings? 

•8. What are the weaknesses of just getting the 'story from TV, dud 

to the nature of the medium? • ^ 

f 

t S. What is'^the pow^r of the visual media in influencing ypur emotions? 

/ ' ' 

B-3 C-ontroi . . ' ' - 

• r ' 

10. Did you see any evidence of the TV newsmen or the people involved 
exercising come controls over the feelings of the audience? 
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WRITING ACTIViTY: Ptl^PARING' JHE WORLD 



Primary Competencies Developed \ x\ ' • 

' - C. Commun ica't ing Feelinrgs., ^' . - • 

^ J ' 1 . Express ing ^'and attending to feel ings . , 

2. Providing and interpret-ing non-verbal and graphic , empathi.c cues. 

B. ^Analysis of the Situatiop in Which Feelings Are Ex|?ressed. 

2. - Evaluating the appropriateness of an- express ion of feelings. 

D. Responding to Feelingsl * ' 

1. Providing and accepting evaluative feedback . 
« « 
' Lear^Viing Objective : ^ • * . 

* ' ^ -Given newspaper , 'magazi ne stories and video tapes depicting emotional events 

students will be able to write an ei^®/ comparing and cont rast i.ng . the emotional 

% ^ I ^ \ 

impact . of both media. 

i 

Description of Activity : 

Students in the previous t^ lessons read articles and viewed newstories 
on videotape which covered emotional events in feb^ lives of people. Students 
-are to write a one page essay -compari ng :or contrasting the emotional effects 
* of reading about a newsevent versus television coverage. After their essays 

are wrjtten the following questions might be discussed. 
' Class Discussion Probes : . * 

5 : 

C-l Express i nq/At tend i ng . 

' K What feelings were caused as>ou listened to the newspaper account 
of the incident? How? 

# * • 

2. What different feelings were caused t^y the television account^of 
, the incident? How? 

C-2 Non-Verbal and* Graphic Cues . 

3. How much -more powerful is a picture than a word for causing an 
emotional^ reaction in an observer? 

• / ■ ■ .. 
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B-2 Appropriateness , , , ' ' ^ ^ 

A. Did the. television cov^erarge exploit the feelings of the people 
involved in the" incident in any way? 

5.. Hqw would you'have felt if yVw had been the person in the stpry 
^nd the' television crew had Interviewed/photographed you? 

D-1 Evalua*tive Feedback. 

(>. Because people watch TV a^great deal these days, do you think 
they feel less, or*are hardened to, the sight of^upsetting news 
coverage? Why or why, not? * 



V 
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^ . ; y spEAKmc /vctiviYy: please feel what' mm F|EHNG, . / 

Primary Competencies Developed : , . \ ' ' ^ 

. \ ' \ ; ' • ' 

' C. Communicating Feelings/ \ 

1. Exp res si ng and attending tro feelings, \ ^ 

— ' * ^ ' ' ' ^ . ^* . ^ 

* 2. TVoviding and inter'preting non-verbal and graphic , *empathrc cues > ^ 

D. Responding to Feelings. ^ ' ' • * . 

^ /I. Providing ahd acc^epti ng . eyal uat i ve feedback . 

. ' Learnfi ng' Objective ; . ' ' - , 

^ Hav\jj5g*chbseh a feeling or feelings, student/s will be able to create a 

media pres^tation so that'^an audience will identify the feeling or feelings 
* ' ' ' » ** 

expres^d. ^ * ^ • . 

Description of Attivity : . » ^ ' 

The students wl 1 1 . deve l/)p a creative communication that expresses a feeling 
or feelings. The .^tudents could choose to make^a filrri, a sli'de/t'ape show, a 
» multi-media pYo^ect , or an art i st i c creat i on - af photographi c collage, sculpture, 
a piece of musi'C, or an original picture. Have the students create a purpose 
statement 'for the project. The projects should be sh^ared with the class, the 
• school, parents, whoever at a special viewing. The teacher and students should 
'develop a s^t of criteria for evaluation that incorporates sensitivity and 
honesty pf^pxpression as well as workmanship. 
^ ^ The'showing could be' a gala event ancL/^ould pr^ovide students with oppor- 

tunities to ask questions about their work. Let the\studants be creative. 
p " ' \ 

Students piay work Fn twos or in small group as opposeij to working alone, if 
^they so desi re. 
Class Drscussion Probes : , 
' ,C-1 Express inq'/At tending . * \^ 

1. What feeling or feel ings, were you,\the cr|eator, trying to express? 
- 2. Why did ^0 choose^ the medi^^orm you. die] to express your feel ings?, 

3. What difficulties did you enc^^nter? What specific feelings or 
ideas '^er6 the most difficult to express? 
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^ ' VH?"^' What do you -coffs^deV was tfte strongest part or.yojur pres on.?- 

^, • ^ >5. Did youfVhd it is more difficult tq, deal witp:a prpject in/whieh 

' ^ * , #k ypu are emotionally involved, in coffitrast to presenting straight 

' ^ ' ^ *'informati(5n? * Why or why not? • ; -/ 

C^2 Non-Verbal and^GraphiqifCuQS *^ \ 

' " 6. What did you do in the way of music,',^ound or pictures to ?ftcpress 

your, feelings? • _ " - . " \ ' * • 

^ . * 7. Which non-verbal cue music, sound, etc^did you feel were the 

' most effective?. ' * , ' * , \/ 

• . D-1 EvaHia^tive Feedback > • , • ^ * ' 

-? '"^ *' 1 - * 

8. Did you find it was* hard ta accept cri,ticism about something that 
^ , • expressed your feelings? > 

9. Did ydu find places where something you thought was crystal 

^ \ . f ' de.ar ^'vM^as. not understood by your audience? Why did the break- 

down occur? - ' ' * . - ^ ' 

• . . . . _ ■ ^ • 

k Audience Gonte^tct: * ', ' . • ' ' • _ ' 

♦ 10. Did the audience firid.it easy to iderit ffy 'feel ings of the author? 

. .V-. . • ■. , . . . - • V , 

•M . <Did the age and ^background of the^audience (students* compareci to 
» " teachers, pari^nts) make a difference in terms of understan^ng ^* 

'the messa'ge?|f ' ^ ^ . • ^ ^ 

1-2. What must 'one take into accpunt in terms of the message itselfy thS^ 

^ music etc. when one is creating. something for a mass audience as 

opposed "to creat ing 'something for^a small ^xoup of friends? 
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ALTERNATI-VE CURR I CULUM JDESl GN J ^ENGL I SH/COMMUN I CAT I ON FOR GRADES 9 AND 10 



I I I.' IMAGINATIVE COMPETENCIES * " i» 

A. Non-Verbal Fluency " /- • 

1, Assigning (Conveying) meaning %to (through) non-verbal 

conwiun Teat i on 
^ * ■* * * ' 

2. Using and dis^criminat i ng various sounds arrd voices (paralanguage) 
B^ Verbal 'Fluency ' , • 

* ^ 1. "'Using and. apprec iat i ng ■ a rich vocabu.lary ( vvord- fluency ) 

2. Using and appreciating ideat lohgl fluency ♦ ^ . • 

3. Using and. apprec iat i ng metaphoric thinking (associational 
. '' fluency) - , . 

k. Using" and appreciating messages tha6 have ;a restricted 

structure (headl tnes, captions, telegrams, etc.: ^xpressional 
y fluency) , ^ ' 

C. The Forms of;^ecr^arlve Communication ' ^ ' 

''l. TelWng^and apprecfTating' jokes and stories- 

^' 2. Participating in and appreciating the rol e-pl ay i ng- oL^^a ra^c t ers 
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3. PParticipatIng in and approbating dramatizations o1 
stories, or plays 

^. Participating in apd appreciating solo or group- oral readings 
t % ' ' and interpretations* ^ ^ * , 

5. Participating in and .'appreciating ^he recreation of mediated 
or unstructured forms J 

D. The Forms of Creative Communication ^^"^ 

1. Inventirvg and appreciating unusual Yorms^ Ipun, riddle, rhyme, 
'and 1 imer ick) 

2. Inventing and aj)preciating poetVc forms (sonnet, .ballad, free 
and blank verse^, etc.) 

* . 

3. Jnventing and appreciating prose forms (^hort story, novel, 
,.jand descriptive essay) . • , 

r 

Inventing and appreciating dramatic forms (monologue, musical, 
% comedy-, tragedy , ,etc^) 



) 



,5, Inventing and appreciating mediated or unstructured forms » 



/ l«th Grade ^ ' . -103-1 - . ^ . ^ 

Imagining ^ • i ' * * * • 

l^ntfrapersona 1 * * . * 

^ M 

Tl^ FORCE BE WITH YOU . ; 

Focue of. Capsule :' . ' " » - 

'^Mind*and body are- the inherent forces behind the communicative act. ^ 
Successtul communication is dependent upon^beiihg aware 'of the forces that 

guide communication choices: who you are, what you think, your skill in 

* ' ' ' . ' /' 

encoding and decoding tjiessages , your skill in using non-ve^rbal communication, 

and your^evaluat I vfe abilities. The focus of this capsule is on, using and 

/ ' " ^ 

developing an understanding of two of these forces - nor>-verbal communica- 

tion and intrapersonal thought as it is expressed in interior monologues. 

Overview of Activities : 

The capsuJe begins with related readThg and writing activities'. Students 

/ ...... / . . . 

read examples^of interior monologue in poetry and then create their own un- 

terior monologue poem. These two activities involve students in imaginative 

use of words that record personal observations, thoughts and feelings.' The ^ 

speaking and lis^tening activities introducft^-^j^- concept of non-verbal communi- 

^ ^ cation. First, students sharpen their observation ski lis. and become tuned 

into physical?* nbn-verbal behaviors by watching'TV programs wKh the sound 

turned down. ^ Then student^ prepare a pantomime or mime , presentation which 

requires them to use their bodies to express internal thoughts, actions, and 
♦ * .. ' ' 

feeHnjgs. * ' ' 
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READING ACTIVITY: INTERIOR MONOLOGUE I ^ 




1 



Primary Competency Developed ; ' - ♦ ^ 

D.' The Forms of Creative Communication, 

y 2, Inventing aad appreciating poetic fo/ms (sonnet%'^ba I lad^ 
free and blank verse ^.^etc. ) . ' ^ 

Secondary Competency Developed : * * 

B. Verbal Fluency. - > . ^ 

^^2. Usvag and\appreciat i ng ideational fluency . * / , ) 

' ml 

3, Using and appreciating metaphoric thinking (associational 
fluency). * ' ' " 

Learning Objective : ' ^ ' 

The student will identify, in several interior ny)nologue poems, the roLe 

of intrapersonal communication in the author's creative invention: 

Description of Activity : . . • 

As an 'introduction to the reardTng and writing activities, the teacher 

should discuss with students tfie concept pf intrapersonal commiJhicat Ion- ^ 

communication' with self.' 



1. How do you t,^lJ<^with youtself? . - • 

2. When and why do you talK with yourself? \^ v 



3. Can you think of a recent conversation you had witb yourself? 

Try to write it down. Did you /each a decision? Answer' quest ions? 
Dream? Fantisize? 

Indicate to students tt^at some people transd:ribe these i rftrapersona 1 
thoughts into poetry called Interipr monologue poetry. . 

The class will read several poems that are inter^ior monologues reveal* 
ing self's point of view such as ;^The Picture of .Dorian Gray," or poems by 

V 

Whitman or Hughes, "Song of Myself" excerpts, etc. 
Class Discdssio^i Probes :. • ' ^ - ' 

Primary Competency: \ ' ' ; / 

D-2 Poetic Forms . L , 

1. Explain 'the Veflexive quality of interipr monologiiev ^ 

] 1 n 



2. What'are.the main ideas expressed?^ 

3. How does this form seetn' particular ly suitable for e^tpr^ssing 
^ these Ideas? * 

\ * • . . 

A. What perso'nal traits of the speaker are revealed by.the^poem? 

"Secondary Competency:^ ' , * , ^ 

B-2 Ideational Fluency' . * * . 

5. Exar^lne the way the speaker's ideas flow. ^ Are you impressed 
by his ideas? Do they provide you with new insights? 



B-3' Metaphoric Thinking, 



6. Can you find examples o£ metaphor in the selections *read? *0o 
they seem apt? Fresh^ Dq they help you to s^e what the speake 
is saying, what his references are? 



■ 1 , 

• • WRITING ACTIVITY: INTE RNAL "MONOLOGUE 'l I ^ 

' J • • ' ■ 

Primary Competency Developed : ^ ' , , 

.^D. The For'm^ of Creative Communication. *^ 

' ' \ 2. Inventing and appreciating poetic forms (sonnet, ballad, 
free and blank verse, etc.). ^ * 

Secondary Compet;ency Developed : ' ^ 

B.. Verbal Fluency. " * ' ^ / - . , 

, 1. Using and appreciating a rich vocabuTary ( wojd f 1 uency ) . 

^ 2.-* Using and appreciating ideat ional fluency . &■ 

3. Using and appreciating metaphor ic thi nki ng (associat ional 
fluency). ~I ^ ) ^ 

learn i<>g Objective : - ' 

Students will write an inl^rnal monology^ expressing some ideas which 

' they occasionally reflect on, using concrete language and metaphor^ rather ^ 

than abstract generalization. 

Description of Acti-vity : * ' * - . * ^ 



Af^r having done some^ reflexive thinking and writing down a^Vecent 
iriterr>al di scuss ibn. i n the previous activity, the students will create 
individually a poem which is an* inferior monologue and presents a personal 
''theme, observation, poi,nt of view. The/class discussio\i proves sWould serve 
as a pre-writing activity, sor^of a heuristic' 
Class Discuss-ion Probes : , ' . 

Primary Competenofy: 

^ • 
D'-2 Poet i c Forms > * . • 

1. What are the requlVements of the interior monologue? 

Z. What will you do to reveal that aspect of your character which 
you wish the monologue to reveal? 
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Secondary Competency: ^ 

f-1 Word Fluency , 

3. Free associate, to get a group of concrete specific words,; 
especially verbs and nouns which can be used to develop your 

Ideational Fluency , 

Write the first draft* of your poem, letting the ideas flow 
without too much concern with structure at .this point'.' 
Remember that you are talking to yourself. 

B-3 Metaphoric Thifiking * ^ 

'5. Which of your ideas coul.d be presented as metaptiors? Be 
fresh. Avoid cliches. . 



( 
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LISTENIf^G ACTIVITY; WH AT DO YOU SEE? ) 

: ' — 



Primary Competency Developed : ^ , « 

A. Noa-Verbal fluency . 

> 

* 1. Assigning (conveying) meaning to (^through) non-verbal 

conifmi^ication , 

Learning Objective : ' , . ' 

The student will develop his/her ability to find his/her^ own meaning in 
non-verbal communications. ^ 
Description' ofi Activity : 

/ 

A. Teacher shows a film of a pantominist such as Marcel Marceau. The 
class discusses wK^t is happening. Different views of what is 
happening should be encouraged. 

B. ' Teacher plays a video tape- of ,a *show with the sound turned off. 

Students 'are encouraged to comJ^ up -wi th an imaginative vers^ion 

of what js happening. Students Vhare impr^essions with one another,- 

looking for those differ^inces whi,ch reflect the creati/e self. 

Class Discus.sioh Probes* : ^ ♦ , 

A-1 Non- Ve rba 1 Common i ca t i gn . 

1. How many kinds of non-verbal communication can you identify 
^ after this experience? ^ ^ 

2. What are some stereotyped i nterpretat ior>s given to some^ 
specific exampJes from the cjifferent kinds of non-verbal 
communication identified in question one? 

3» Would you* expect these stereotypes to be ^.di f ferent in different 
cultures? Explain. 

A. Would you expect the stereotype's to be different for different 
age groups. 

m * 

5. How does the, exactness of the mime's movements affect the range 
/ of interpretations? 
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_V SPEAKING ACTIVITY: LOOK. HA, NO MOUTH! 



Primary Competency Developed : ^ , 

A. Non-Verbal Fluency. 

, f ' 

1. Assigning (conveying) meaning to (through) non-verba 1 
f communication. " » 

Secondary Competency Developed : *^ 

D.' The Forms of Creative Communication. 

Inventing and appreciating dramatic forms flTionologue , musical 
^ comedy, tragedy, ett:.)*. -\ 

Learning Objective ; ^ • - ^ 

The jtudent will tell a story expressing his/her internal feelings 

exclusively through the use of noiT-verbal. communication. 



Description of Activity : ^ * 

To 'learn and understand the importance of non-verbal cdmmuQ i ca^ on, 
students will present a pantomime or mime "piece" to the class., 

First some di scussion/brainstorming must take place-'>bout suitable 
story ideJ^ involving an individual in a si tuation"" requi r ing action. Re- 
ference to classic, ideas as presented by^.Marcel Marceau, Red Skelton or Carol 
Burnett may help them focus on tjie necessity of: 1) a cTear, very short story; 
with 2) beginning (entrance), middle (something happens), cl imax (how the 
character chooses to handle what Happened) and resoliJtion/en^ing; and 3) that 
no words may be ti'sed (except a title if s/he wishes to announce one). ^ 
^ Characters might be sugg^ted; a po<) iceman, small child^ clerk, teacher ' 

1 i . ' 

etc.^. . , an^ discussion should cover whether humor might be included as a 
possible goal or whether the goal will be to recreate ^s closely as possible 
a true-to-llfe character in a realistic story. This wi 1.1 temper a tendency ' 
to rely on slapstick.) 

The class or small groups should discuss how important clear physical 
action is in communicating. The teacher can demonstrate thrs by showing the 
clais some examples, then asking what they felt was communicated: 
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^ 1. First, demonstrate only faciaJ express ion: a. ^ huge smile; 
^ b. a raised eyebrow, quizzically; d. a frown^ e. a sad, 

dejected look, etc. 

• 2. Mext, add the element of -"body" language by demons tra't i ng; a. 

someone ready to' fight - shoulders," fists, eyes set;^rb. someone ^ 
tired and dejecte-d; head , shoulders, body stooped; c. a body- 
builder showing off, etc., ^ 

Class Discussion Probes : ' - 

Primary Competencyr * J 

( 

A-1 Non-Verbal Communication . 

1. Did the pantomimes you viev/ed allow you to understand the 



Did the pantomimes you 
"pfot" of a stqry? ' / 



^ ^2. Was Vof r idea of what was being conveyed consistent with 
^ the performer's intentions? 

' 3. What elements'of physical presentation did you find particu- 
larly effective in conveying meaning? ^ ^ 

Secondary Competency: . • 

/ D'k Dramatic Forms . 

* k. Can y,ou" indent i fy a clear beg-inning, middle, and end in each 

pantomime? . ' , 



5.. Was the presentation free of any verbal element? 



• \ 
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10th Grad^ . ^ • * 

Irnagi ning , ^ * ^ 

Dyadic ^ , ' ^ . _ * 

TEA FOR TWO' . ' ♦ 

Focus of ^Capsule : 

The focus of this capsule is on the rules for interact^n in dyads^ and. 

^the interrelationships of characters and people in dyadic interactions. 

— ' ' .» 

.Overview of Activit'ies : , 

^ 

The capsule begins with a listening activity that has s,tudents observing 
the communication behaviors of dyads in many different real-life settings and 
creating theories of communication b^sed upon the observations. Then stil^lents 
will role-play interactions in which communication rules ap^^roken. When 
students complete their study of dyads in the re§1 'world, they will move to 
the literary reaVm and read works that highlight interpersonal relationships. 
Students will complete the capsule by using their imaginations to write a 
narrative from several pai nts-of -v iew. * ^ . 



/ 
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LISTENING ACTIVITY: THE THEORY OF RELATION-TI V ITY - 

Primary Competency Develgped : 

D. The For^s of Creative Communication. 



5. Inventing and appreciating mediated or unstructured forms . 
Le'^rning Objective : 

* After listening to a series of two-person conversations in a given situa- 
tion, the students will be able to prepare a "theory of communication" for 
that specific situation that i^entif ieT>6W^pted topics of communication, 

i 

sequencing of topics and ot^er si tuation-specrf ic ^'^'^^ 
Description of' Activity : * 

Working in dyads, students should 'plan and execute a study of the communi- 
cation behaviors of dyads in a specific situation. ^ ' ^ 

Each pair of Ttudents should study *a di fferent _situati^, ' such as: 

1. Two people commun 1 cat rng on a bus. 

2. Two people communicating in a library. 

3 ,A customed comi^un i ca't i ng with a waitress or waiter in a^ res taurant . 

A "barber* talking to a customer who is getting a haircut. \ 
* ^ * • _ 

• Each pair of students should observe ^nd record five-seven different 
conversations in^ given situation. Based upon an evaluation of the top.ics 
of discussion, ordering of topics, and the age and re lat ionship* of the partici- 
pants, the students will then construct a "theory" or set of rules for communi- 
cating in that situation. Each theory shoujd be presented to the classed 
discussed. The teacher will need to discuss techniques of observation 
(listening) and the naXure theories and/or rules befor^he activity c3n 
begin. 

Clais Discussion Probes : ^ 

D-5 ^ Mediated or Unstructured Forms . 

»^ 

'i 1. How did yoii record your observations of the techniques used, ^ 
which seemed to be most .effective? Why? 
1 



Q • 2. What similarities of topic^and or,dering of topics did you notice^ 



in di fferent , conversations? 
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3. How did the •ages of partfcipants impact on the topics of 
discussion? Why? - * - ' ^ 

k. How did the relationship between participants impact \) the 
topics of discussion? 



5. Is it possible to make general rules of behavior that work for 
6. 



all conversations in a situation? Why or why not? 



Do you think the fact that you were" eavesdropping on the con- 
versations changed the nature of the conversat ions? ^Why or 
why not? ^ , 

What similarities between situations are evident based upon 
the theories we have heard? 



8. As you listened to each theory, what '*^e?i^ept ions to the rule** 
did you think of?^ 

^our theory 



What is the nature of the rule or 
work to explain all instances? 



it o 
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SPEAKING ACTIVITY: THE BIG RULE GAME 



Primary Competenc-y Developed : 



C. The Forms of Recreative Communication 
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) 2. Participating in and apfirec^at i ng the role-pVaying of characters. ^ 
. Learning Object ive : ^ . ' 

While role-playing a dyadic interaction, the students will be able to 
violate a communication rule and play 'out the reaction to the rule infraction- 
' in an appropriate manner. 
Description of Activi,ty : 

Students will work in pairs to role-play, for thd class, a dialogue be- 
tween two characters.' In the dialogue, one of the characters should violate 
the a^tcepted standards or rulBS of communication between two people in that _ 
situation. The teacher should prepare "communication situation" cards ahead 
of time sa that the stude'n'ts don't select similar situations. \n preparation 
for the role-play, ^e students .should talk over the situation, decide which 
characters they will play, rehearse what their characft^s will sound a>r4^-Mok 
like and work out the plot» of what will happen in their scene. No script or 
preset lines are necessary - the. goal is to present clear characters in a 
'dyadic s i tuat^on 'where something goes wrong. 
Class Discussion Probes : ' * - 

C-2 Role-Playing. 

1. Were the characters believable? Why or why not? 

2. Did the role-play develop naturally? 

3. Was this^an imaginative presentation? 
Audience Context: ^ • ' 1 

1. What rule(s) was broken? » i 

2. 'How did the partner react? Was this reaction realistic? 

3. Has such, a situatjon ever happened to you? Howvdid ydti feel? Do ^ 
you rfeact differently to friends, acqua i ntances ,^ or st rangers who 

^ • ' break rules?-, ' - ' 

k. Are communication rules important?. Why -or why not? 



READINQ ACTIVITY: THE DOMINO EFFECT 



Primary Competency Developed; 



D. The Forms of Ci^^ative Commujiication/ 

3. Inventing and^apprec'iatiog prose forms (srhort story, novel, 
and descriptive essay). 

Inventing and appreciating dramatic forms (monologue, musical, 
^ , comedy, tragedy'i etc.). \ > 



Learning Objective s 

•% ^ 

After reading several excerpts from literature, the students will he 



4f, 



able to Identify the point-of-view of the piete and discuss how one char- 
acter's values, and actions affected the beliefs and. actions of the other 
^/TR^ract|^ ^ 
Description of ActJvity : ^ ' j ^ 

The teacher should select some short pieces of literature which 'strj^s^s ♦ 
• one-on-one' relatfonships. "$orry, Wrong Number" is an outst1(|||'i ng example 
' of how one person, affects the afctions^^d emotions of another. Othfer examples' 
might be: a scene from a/ful 1 -length play^uch as Dolly Levi discussITfg^h^ 
subject ^>\ marr^ aqe with Horace Vander Gelder from THE MATCHMAKER, the Paul 
Zindel play, THE EFFECT OF 6AMMA RAYS ON THE MAN- IN-THE-MOON MARIGOLDS, the 
; ^ candle-stick epTsbde from LES MISERABLES, a dialogue portion from A SEPARATE * 
, PEACE or a short story such'as "The Sacred Skull;.' by Pe^rl Buck. . Tpie students 
should read and discuss several -of these examples 
Class Discussion Probes:/ 



D-3 'Pros^e^Forms. AND p-^ Dramatic pjbrms 


1. H?)w does each author reveal -the values and beliefs of eagtr \ 
character?' Select a character gnd identify a value'or belief/ 
of that character. Find specific evidence in the story/play 
to support your position. 



4 



2. How does tthi^ value/bel ief affect the actions of thej-icharacter? 
How do&s it affect the -^ct iorjs^f ^fhe other characteH?' Find 
evidence to support your* pos i t ion in the play/story. 

5, How does each character ISerceive the oth^r (j|iaract;er^ What* 

clues for the perception do you. find in a dialogue? jWhat impact 

doe$ percept1on-of-o^her have on the interaction? on'^an on-gotng 
relationsjilp? . . . ^ \ • 



*What is the author's poi nt-of-vl.ew In each piece? 
to point-of-vlew are found in the text? How will 
of the text change if the point-of-view changes? 
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WRITING ACTIVITY.: TAKE A WALK IN MY SHOES 



Primary Competency Developed ; 

D. The Forms'of Creative Communication. 

3. Inventing and appreciat ing ^rose forms (short story, novel, . 
^aj>endescripti ve essay). ' 

Learning Objective ; 

Given^a narrative, the students will be able tp rewrite the narrative 
xisi-ng a different point-of-view. 
Description of Activity ; 

The instructor should provide the class with a brief narrative. Each 
student wi 11^ rewrite the narrative using a different point-of-view. Have the 
students read another student*s paper and write yet another poi nt--of-view of 
the narrative. , i 

Class Discussipn Probes; ' , / ' , 



D-3 Prose P6rms. 



1. What words do you have* to change to- reflect a different point- 
4f-view? 

2. What difficulties did yc|u encom^r while trying to rearrange 

or restructure the piece of literature or prose you "worked with? 

3. What mechanics and punctuation^ leant themselves particularly 
well to writing first-person narratives? Do these get used as 
extensively when writing an omnfscient author approach? 



Audience Context; ^ ' 

1. How doe^ a person's point-of-view, or perception of a situation, 
color his/her description of that situation? 

2. How dp^ a pefrsonis point-of -view impact on his/her behavior in a 
^ situation? How does it impact on *the behavior of others tr\ the 

interaction? , 



lor: 
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]Oti\ Gi*ade' - " . "''8- ' . 

Imagining . ' ■ , - . 

Smal 1 Group. , - , ' 

MAY THE/o'RCE be WITH YOU 

Focus of Capsule ; 

The popularity of science fiction/space adventures i s- expljoi ted In Cbis 
capsule which focuses on characterization and imaginative storytel and 
improvisations. , 
Overview of Activities : 

The capsule begins ^with a reading activity that invi tes oroups' of 
students to focus on characterization in short stories and/V science fiction. 
Then each grdup creates two highly imaginative science fiction characters. 
In a whole class group, the listening activity has students developing a 
story line using the characters that have already been developed. The ' 
speaking activity invrtes groups of students to improvise vignettes from' the 
class-developed story. 
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READING ACTIVITYj C3P0 - A STUDY IN CHA^KERIZATION 



lAI^I 

Primary Competency Developed : 

« 

D. The Forms of Creative Communication. 

3' Inventing and appreciating prose forms (sonnet, ballad, 
free and blank verse, etc.). > , 



leaoning Objective : 

g/ After reading a short 5tory or science fiction thriller, the students 
wi rr be able to participate in a smal l group discussPon on methods of 
characterization in literature. 
JDescriptjon of Activity : r 

' Divide the class into small groups. Have each student read a short 
story and a science fit:tion adventure. After completing the reading assig- 
ment, each. group will discuss the characterization process by using the- 

probes below/ Each group ahou Id 'prepare a wri tten .summary of ^ the discussion 

* ' ' > ' 

that identifies the elements of characterization noted in the *d i scuss ion . 
Whole class discussion .should center' not only on small group responses .to 
the discussion questi'ons, but on the group process as wel K 
Class Discussion Probes : 

X 

D-3 Prose FoYms . . * ' 

1. What appearance does the character have? ^ 

2. Does s/he appear to be what s/he is? 

3. What does s/he say about him/herself? 

A.' Does s/he evaluate his/her own actions? Is s/he pleased with 
his/her actions? 

5. What 'do others say about him/her? 

6. -'-. be) they evaluate him/her otj^o they simply comment upon his/her 

activities? 

7. Do the character's actions agree with the* values s/he seems to 
'possess? 

c. * f 

8. Is the character *^taught a lesson*' in the story? 



r 
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9». Does s/he recognize »that's/he Is taught a lesson? 

10. " Summarize in one paragraph alTyou have to say about the 

character,* - * . ' f 

* 

11. Is your paragraph a positive one? Why? Why not? > 
Audience Context: 

1: Did someone assume leadership for the group tasks? Try to characterize 
the style of I'feadership used. 

2. Were you satisfied with how^ybur group f.unctioned? Why or why not? 
How could it be improved? 
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WRltlNG ACTIVITY: IMAGINE 



Primary Competency ^Developed : 

D. The Forms of Great ivi Comfpunication. 

. 3. Inventing and apprertming prose forrns (short story, novel, 
' and descriptive essay). a 

. \ . 

Learning Objective :. 

» The students, working in small groups, will be able to write a character 
sketCjh. ' ' / ' 

Description of Activity : 

— ' ^ / * 

WorkTngtin small groups, students will- create two imaginative science 

fiction characters. The group will write a character sketch.-.?^ ea^li cha/ac^r 

■^that should include a physicaY^escription as well as personality characteristics. 

You may also want pictures of each character. Brainstorming techniques will 

be Important in this group activity as well as leadership and task- funct ions . 

E§ch group must hand in a final copy of the character ' sketches that wi 1 1 be 

graded" for originality, characterization ^an^ writing mechanics. After the 

character sketches are handed in,^ask each student to evalu^ the group by 

offering a suggested "group grade" for the'project as well as 'Mndividual 

participation grades" for members of the group. 

Class Discussion Probes : . . / i • / 

D-3 Prose Forn)fe . * 

'l . * What observations can you make about the 3 i fferences -between 
creating a character and then writing an essay about that 
character. " - • . " 

2'. What goes into a character sketch? 

3. What/thought processes did you ^have to use to prepare the 
character sketches? 

4. How real istic*and/or im&ginatiA/e Is this jetiaracter? What 
« stereotypical behaviors does this character have? Do* you 

know anyone like this? / 



5. Howcwould yOu get along with this character? 
• - / 
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Audience Context: . * 

1. Did the group process make this assignment ea§ier? 

Did everyone participate? What "roles" were played by members 
' of the group? * ' 

'3. How were group tasks accomplished? 
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LISTENING ACTIVITY: ^ NOW HEAR THIS! 



Primary Competency Developed ; 

B. Verbal Fluency. • ' i - 

2. Using and appreciating i deat iona) fluency , / > 
Learning Objective : ' 

Given several unique characters, the stud'ents will create the plot for 
a science fiction adventure story. 
Description of Activity : 

This activiXy is a group storytelling exercise. The success of the 
activity is based on how well the class. 1 i stens to one another so as to 
pick up where one person has left off and carry the story line fo£^ard. 
Small groups in'^the class have already created characters.^ The who^e^ 
now must create a plot line for a story involving th^se characters. One 
persop begins telling an imp,romptu story; the rest of the class listens. 
Have a tape recorder running throughout the class period. After about one 
minute, the teacher should call on another student to continue the story. 
Continue this until all^tudents have participated. Since the plot must 
progress coherently, it is important to listen careful.ly to understand what 
has gone on before. When the class has finished, replay the tape and allow 
students to edit and refine the Story line. Post-activity discussion should - 
cover not only plot progression but. the storytelling/listening process^^ 
Class Discussion Probes:- , 



B-2 I deat ional Fluency . 

1. What -afe the essential •elements of plot development? 

^ 2. Did you successfully incorporate these elements in your story? 

i ^ ^ 

3. What aspects of this group storytelling activity made it 
difficult to develop a coherent plot 111 ne? Why? 

ft. What did you enjoy about the activity? 

5. What listening problems did you encounter during the activity? 
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^ 6. , Are there any, parts of the story that should be cut out to 

improve the -story line? 
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SPEAKING ACTIVITY: IMPROVISATIONS 



7 ^ ■ ■ ■ , 

«primary Ccxnpetency Developed : 

, C. The Forms of Recreative Communication. 
^ , 2. . Participating In and appreciating the role-playing of dharactersJ 
^ Learning Objective : - \ • 

The students will be able tO' improvise a scene using non-verbal and 
verbal cues that are appropriate to the characters and situation selected. 
Description of Activity : 

DivTde the class into small groups. Each group should select a part of 
the story developed in the previous activity and improvise a detailed en- 
counter between the >^haracters involved in the scene. Since the original 
story was probably a skeletal plot, the improvisations infthis activity will 
'allow students to create more detailed elements of the plot. The plot of 
^an improvised scene evolves as the scene progresses. 

y 

Class Discussion Probes : 
C-2 Role-Playing . 

_ ! " ** 

1. " How did you create your character? What vocal and physical 

cues did you use to make this character "live?*' 

2. Were eath cJiaracter*s activities consistent with its per- 
sonality? consistent with each otheYl ^ 



4 

Did the action of^th^ scene flow smoothly? 



Could you imag'ine (as a/i audience) how the characters would 
' be dressed or what the* scenfe looked like? 

5. Discuss the use of imagination and humor in each improvisation. 

6. What stereotypes were used to create characters? 



kJ 
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Imaglnlng ^ 

Public. 



CREATING MOODS 



Focus of Capsule ; ' 

o 

This capsule engages students jn identifying, establishing and developing 
mood, atmosphere, action and emotion within the written and the oral modes. 
The capsule will require students to C^^^s^ their imaginations to creatte a piece 
of descriptive writing and to re^reate^ I terature for an audience, A major 
focus of the capsule is oral Interpretation foWowed by writing a piece of 

V 

prose that might be suitable for oral interpretation. Leading to those final 

r 

activities is a series of assignrt^ents in reading and Listening which preB|fe 
students for the production phase. 
Overview of Activities : 

Thr^ capsule begins with reading activities and ends with writing 
activities that deal with description. The st^jdents begins by reading litera-* 
ture which might be suitable for oral interpretatipn. After reading and 
analyzing how authors convey emotion, atmo^here, mood, tone, etc., the stu- 
dents lis'ten to others who are skilled at conveying these aspects of litera- 
ture oraljy. They , ^^rfien , take a' crack at it themselves, developing a 
selection for ora^ presentation and, finally, writing a selection that could 
be i/sed oral ly . 
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READING ACTIVITY: WHAT DO YOU LIKE? 



\ 



Primary Compe'tency Developed : 

B. Verbal Fluency. 
iV-^iding and appreciating a rich vocabulary ( word fluency) . 

Secondary Competency Developed : / 

C. The Forjns of Recreative Communication. 

y. Participating in and -appVeciati ng dramatizations of events, ^ 
stories, or plays. '.A 

Learning Objective : - ^ 

^The student will select a piece of prose literature on the* basis of 
personal liking. To do this the student will first assess the literary 
structure and language as well as emotional appeal and use this for the 
basis of his/her selection. 
Description of Activity : 

Students will read a number of literary excerpts prepared by; the Instructor 
wh.ich are suitable for their eventual use in oral interpretation. In assess- 
in^ the excerpts and selecting one, the students should discuss with the in- 

V 

Structors reasons why a selection attracts them: word select^ion, emotion 
^ , atmosphere, color, mood, etc. The intent is to have the student recognize 
what imaginative element an author uses to attract his/her readers'. Thus, 
the students will also have to discuss what an author must know about his/her 
publ ic audierice. 
Class Discussion Probes : 

Primary Competency: * i • ' 

^ ^ • B-l Word Fluency ^ 

K In your selection, what words does the author use which help 
to create the color or mood of the piece and corftmunicate that 
to the audience?. 

2. What are thB author's most effective words? Why? 

3, If you were to summarize the mood or meaning of your selection, 
wh^t three adjectives would you select? Wby? 

ERiC ^ . . i34: . 
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Secdfidary Competency; 

C-3 Dramatizatlons^ r 

o 

4. What Imaginative form of writing did you select? Why? * 

5. In your selection, how does the author create emotion, atmos- 
phere, color, or mood? 

^ 6. How would you improve the selection if it had to be revised? 

7. Name another piece of writing which created a mood and describe 
A|iat literature to someone else in the class.-, 

Audience Context: ^ 

1. What are the variables of which the author has to be aware to create 
. a readership .in his/her works? / 

2. How does someone become more precise in word choice for creating 
mood, atmosphere, color, etc.? 
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SPEAKING ACTIVITY:* MAKE IT HAPPEfj, C/VPTAIN!. 



- Primary Competency Developed 
A. Non-Venbal FJueocy. 



I. Assigning (conveying) meaning to (through) non-venbal 
communication. r** 



2, Using and discriminating various sounds and voiced 
(para language) . ' 

Seconds^ty Competencies Developed : ^ . 

• ' B. Verbal Fluency. 

1. Using and appreciating a rich vocabt^lary ( word fluency) . 

2. Using and appreciat i ng ideational fluency . 

' 0 ^ D. The Forms of Creative Communicant ion. " ^ 

3. Inventing and appreciating pros^e forms (short story, novel 
and descriptive essay). 

' t ^ _ ' 

k. Inventing'-and appreciating dramatic forms (monologue, musical, 
. comedy, tragedy, etc.). * ' ' 

Learning Objective : 

The students will identify and cut a literary selection to fit a designated 

» « . * 

time period; they will then use voice an^ body to communicate the mood^ emotions, 

^ * f 
action and characters in the selection and within the introduction which they 

*• 

wMI write th'emselves. . , 

Description of Activity : 

In the reading act i vi ty, students selected a piece of literature which ^ 
would be appropriate for reading aloud to the class. Preferably this will be 
a piece of prcwse or a cutting from a drama. ^After the instructor has placed 
a time l imit (based tyoon the numbers of students in. class and total time 
allowed for this capsule), students will cut" their piece to fit. The instruc- 
tor should provide class time for the task of cutting and editing' as well as r 
initial guidance in how to cut judiciously. Early in the-^ preparat ion period 
for this reading, after students have viewed and/or listened to examples of 
excellence in oral interpretation, students should discuss how to select* 
appropriate vocal and physical cues for theip presentation. When'the . , 



• interpretive process is completed, then the Stucfents shoul d wr i te -f^i appro- 

* ptriate iatroduction for their piece, tailored to the audience they wj 1 1 be 

r.eadlng fof. If time is available, immediate ^oral -feedback, fi:om peers and 

• * 

[he instructor is^helpful after each sfudeot interpretively r^eads higher 
pTece of literature. . , ^ 

Class B<i4cCJssion Probes: 



Prim^H^ Competency: 



A-1 Hon- Verbal Communication.* , ' . " 

u ^ 

.1. How do you express a variety of emotions (love, hate, anger, 
I ^ ' frustration) through facial expression, tone or gestures?* 

' 2. How can you use jphysical^cues to indicate a change of speake 
^) in a di«alogu(^or conversa'tional exchange? ^ ' ^ 

A-2 Sounds and Voices. ^ *^ 

f • 

3. How can us,eWoice to indicate-<ii fferent characters? 

( ' ■ . 

, A. Why do you fieed to do so? ' 

■ '5. 'How do you Express emotions (love, hate,^ anger, frustration) 
through, your voice? 

6. What vo^l tones can fee use^,|,X6vs*et a romantid, mysteri9us, 

exci ted. mood? 
<^ ' 

Secondary Comp^tenc^^s : 
B-1 W(^rd Fluency . 

7. How do the words^used by the author contribute to making the 
* select ion compel H/ng to listen'^o? " 

^^^d^^S: WhaSfare the mofei impqrtant wArds in the seject ion--words 
whidi you ha>/e to emphasize ii\ your interpretation*? 

6-2 ^Ideational Fl uenc/. 
0 r- 

9, How does* the author create a flow ofHdeas in ^our selection 
' ^ and hew do you* convey that through your interpretation? 

, D-3 * Prose Forms . AND D-^ Dramatic Forips ' 

4 10. Is your selecti«<3!n "good literature?" Why? ^ 

4p .]], Does^i I, describe or create a conflict between persons? How? 

12. Is' conflict necessary in this kind of literature? Why? 
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Audience Context: 



1. As a speaker what do you have to be aware of in your audience if you 
are to create the effect you wish to create? 

2. -Hov^dq you help that effect In the 'delivery of your introduction? 

3. How can you be more successful in communicating the intellectual 
.and/<3r emotional essence of your selection^ ^ ^ 



0 




V 



\ 
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LISTENING ACTIVITY: > LISTEN UP! 



Prin^ry Competency Develop^; 



(This competency will exist onlyVif the instructor do^ the ijiterpret i ve 
reading or if s/he is able to employ film or videotape.) 



A. Non-Verbal Fluency. 



i I 



1. ' Assigning (conveying) meam'ng to (througfi) non-verbal 

^ communication , ^ 

2. Using and discriminating various sounds and voices 
(paralanguage) . 

Secondary Competencies Developed : * ^ 

B. Verbal Fluency. 

1. Using and appreciating a rich vocabulary ( word fluency) . 

2. Using and appreciating ideational fluency . 

C. The Forms of Recreative Communication. 

3^* Participating in and appreciating dramat izat ions of events, , 
stories, or- plays. 

* 

A. Participating in and appreciating solo or group oral readings 
and" interpretations . 

Learning Objective' : 

The students will be able to listen for mood in a piece of literature 
(prose or drama), and determine how the voice and body are iJSed to express 
specific emotions, actions, characters or moods as well as distinguish the 
plot or tiieme of a work. 
Description of Activity : 

The purpose of this activity is for the students to' gain appreciation of 
excellence in oral interpretation and to have models for their own oral inter- 
pretations later in the unit. If the teacher is a good oral reader, s/he may 
choose to read several selections for the class of short stories, plays or, 
cutting's from a novel. *A teacher who is not an expert in oral interpretation 
should not attempt this. The teacher might also bring in outstanding forensics 
students to read for the class, use records, tapes or videotapes. To test 
the studeny^l istening ability, qlve the class a quiz after each listening 
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session in which they must recaJl essential detail s>* general theme, mood, 

emotion o>*manner of delivery, % ' ^ 

Class Discussion Probes : \ ^ • . ' ^ 

Primary Competency': . * ^ * . . ' 

" A-l Non-Verbal Commun i cat ion . ' - 

K How did the speakers displa V a' va riety of emotions through 
facial .expressions, tones or gestures? 

2. How did the speakers use physical cues to indicate changfes of 
speaker or other changes necessary to conveying their pre- 
sentation? t _ - " 

A- 2 Sounds and Voices , 

3. ^How did the speakers use voice to indicate different /character^, 
emotions, or moods? ^ / 

* A, Were these ^changes necessaryl Why? > > * / 

Secondary Competencies: ^ C 

^ \ 

B-1 Word Fluency . " <^ ^ . 

\ :- h - • 

5. What words used by the speakers conveyed the iinpact of the* 
selection? Could you l^ave improved uffl^h'^^ss^' words?!^ j/ 

/ B-2^ Ideational Fluency , ^^^^^^ 

6. How did the. authors of the words reafcfly-e^te'l^^^o'w' of ideas? 
How did the cuttings made'^by the spea|&-s cf:ea»& sniboth flow 
of ideas? i r 



^3 Dragiat izat i on?; 



< 



7. How did the speakers achieve what they set o^t to do? 

8, What made the i/^^pr^entat ions successful? 
C-^ Oral Readings . 



9. What did the speakers have to conquer within themselves before 
they ga've their readings? 

10. How do you think the^prepared before coming into the room to 
give their readrngs? 
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WRITING ACTIVITY. YOUR TURN AGAIN 





Primary Competency Developed : 
B. Verbal Fluency, * 

1. Using and appreciating a rich vocabulary ( word f 1 uency) . ' 

2. Using and appreciating ideational fluency . 

Secontfary Competency Developed : 

* ' ^ D. The Forms of Creative Communlcatio/. 

1. Inventing and appreciating unusual forms (pun, riddle, rhyme, 
and 1 imer ick) . / ' . 

Learning Objective : 

Students will compose d^scriptfve paragraphs which could be suitable for 
interpretive reading and will exercise the same guides whKch any author who 
seeks to have his/her words read would gxercise. 
Description of Activity : 

After having read, listened to and spoken various creative pU 
literature, the student is 'now ready to -create at least a paragrapr 
'own which could be us^d in the same way. As a pre-writing activity the cla^s 
will have commentlgd^ upon other pieces which have achieved mood in the reading 
activity. This discussion should be brought back to the students' memories 
by the instructor. Additional discussion should also be held on how a 
•successful description is made through the use of figurative language, special 
literary devices, and organizational patterns. Time should be allowed in 

-v. 

class for the construction of the .paragraphs (or longer pieces if such is 
desired by the i nstrJctor) , for reading and revising. Students might ^ad 
thefr pieces to each^Dther in small groups, seeking help in s.fcf^ngthen i ng 
and/or correcting before final ly submi tting them for grading to the instructor. 
Another technique to use at this point might be to have students in small , 
group? read each other's paper alo'tiH so^that the student/author has a chance , 
"to hear how his/her work sounds from another's interpretation. 
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Class Dtseusslon Probes : . r - J 

, Primary Compet-encyc - 

t • 

B-1 Word Fluency, ^ , , t 

V — ' . ' . ■ 

K What aids did you have to use to find precise words which 
would convey the description you wanted? ^ 

t 

2. Were the words yOu used effective when you heard them being 
read by someone else? 



B-2' Ideational 'Fluency . 



3.- What kinds of transitions did you use to smoothly build the 
description you\ere seeking? 



A. What techniques of description (organization) did yoxj adopt 
to make your reader able to see your site, emotion character 
pr other topic of your description? 



Secondar7^^mpe,tency : , 
D-1 Unusual Forms. 



5. What advice would" you>^iv^ other writers who will engage in 
creating mood or atmo!^phere through description? 



6. What literary techniques did y^ use to create the ^scr iption 
you wanted? / 

7. Were those techniques effective? Why or why not?^^ 

1* 
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10th Grade •'135- 
Imagiping- 

Hass Communication ^' , ' 

COME FLY WITH ME AND YOU 

Focus of Capsule ; 

^ This capsul^e centers on creativity* Students explore ways of tapping 
their own creative power while also seeing approaches tried by -others. > 
Overview of Activities ; 

After viewing the film "Why Man Creates, students, wi 1 1 r^d Sam Bass' 
book, telling how^ made this film. The. book lias the same title, Why Han 
Creates . Other readings of a whimsical nature are suggested. Afterwards, 
students will compose their own whimsical narratives on some aspe(jt of history, 
human creations or inventions. From thei r whimsical narratives, students will 
tape record aad present a three-minute excerpt for a school-wide or class 
audience. . ' . 
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LISTENING ACTIVITY: NEW VISIONS \ 



— ^ \ 7^ ^ 

Primary Competency Developed : 

C.^ The Forms of Recreative Communication. , 

5. Participating in and appreciating the recreation of mediated 
or unstructured forms . 

Learning Objective : x 

The student will be able to illustrate with examples why and how 

creativity occurs. 

Description of Activity : 

Th^ student will view the film "Why Man Creates.*' Prior to the* showing 

of the fi^lm,a class discussion on creativity should be conducted. Suggested 

questions for the discussion might include the following: 

\ 

1. What is creat-i vi t>2^^hat qualitfes do you feel a creative person 

must have?^ 

-2-^^ List creative people that you c^n thi^k of. 

3. Dq^^^T consider yourself a creative person in any way? If -not - 
why? If so - how? 

^ k. If you had your choice of what kind_of creative person you'd like 
to be, what would you be or do? 

5. What would you consider to be the five "best" creations man has 
made since the beginning of time? Why? 

« 

6. Why does man create? What forces lead to creativity in man? 
Following this discussion, the instructor should' i ntroduce the film by 

indicating^that Sam Bass, its creator, came up with a highly creative approach 
to show why man creates. This film won 33 national and internat i onaj film 
awards including the Oscar and 'the International film festival award. 

Another film to view under* thi s topic is: Woody Allen: An American 
Comedy , BAVl. Other materials: 60 Mingtes segment on creation of 

" Star Wars. ." 4 ' , * ' . 
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Class Pi sew I on Pf^bes ; 

C-5 Recreation of Mediated Forms. 

— — ^ ' ^ > 

!. WFly do pedple create? What reasons does the film give that 
are different Trom tfrose our qlass had given earlier? Give 
some examples. , , ' * * , ' 

2. What quairties could we list to describe a 'creati,ve person? 

3. As shown In the film, what settings promote creativity? 
What settings stifle it? 

k. What did. the film say about how a creator fieels when his/her 
work is judged? — 

5' Have you ever felt the same way? When? What? 

6. Why is the fUm's mess^ge^more effective than it might be 
as a book or a speech? 

7. What art forms interest you the most? Let*s brainstorm a 
list. (Examples: movie posters, LP albums, wear ing appare 1 , 
painting, sculotlire, and mobi les. . .emphas ize the variety of 

^ ' mediated and rfon -media ted. ) ^ 

8. When your creative projects have failed like some projects did 
in the film, what were your choices? 

9. What were the most^creati ve, parts of the film? 

V* t 
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^ ^ READING ACTIVITY; WHAT IF WE TURNED THE WORLD U^-SJ &E-D0WN7 

Primary Competency Developed : ' . ^ ' ^ 

D. The forms of Creative Communi c^^^n. 

5. Inventing and appreciating mediated or unstructm^ed forms . 

i Secondar.y Competency Developed ; - , ^ l| 

D. The Forms of Creative Communication. ^ ^ 

1. Inventing and appreciating unusual forms (pun, riddle, rhyme, 
,t and limerick); ' \J ^ 

3. Inventing and appreciating prose forms (short story ,^ novel , 
' / and descriptive essay). 

Learning Objective : 

.The student will be able to offer some conclusions afefout the creative 
process-how and why it works. , 
Description of Activity : 

The students will read selecteld words-or excerpts written about the 
creative process. ^am'^Bass* book. Why Han Creates, drscusses his film which 
students can view under the 1 i stening^ act i vi ty 

Other readings may take' a creative or whimsical look at reall-ty. Richard 
Armour's works. Fractured Tales from Shakespreare , Ogden Nash's poems or a var- . 
ietyof fantasy literary selections are all possibilities. The readings should 
prompt' students into looking differently at their wofvl^, their experiences. 
R^-thinking reality is the'creative process. 
Class Discussion Probes : 
r Primary Competency: 

D-5 Med i ated or Unstructured Forms . , 

. ■ ■ • / 

1. From your* readings, what helps writers_or thinkers to be 
creative^? ^ 

2. Does the creative proces^s have certain stages? 

3. What cq/nditions help people to be creative? 

k. Are there people who are creative and those who are not? 
Why are some individuals mor>b creative than others?. - 
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5* When are you most creative? What helps you to produce more 
/ ideas? 

Secondary Competency: 

D-1 Unusual Forms ♦ AND D-3 Prose Forms ♦ ' . ' 

6. What unuiual methods did the writer use to create whimsy? 

7. if you were to write on this topic, wfiat would you have done? 

8. Are some of these same approaches us^d in film, movies, or on 
television? How could they be used in various media? 
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• WRITING ACTIVITY:, TELL IT WILO^ 



Primary Competency Developed ; 

' - . . ^ 

D. Th6 Forms. of Creative Communication. ^ 

3.' Inventing amd appreciating prose forms (short story novel , 
" . and descriptive essay). 

Learning Objective : * " .^.-^ 

The student wPl 1 write a narration offering^a Whimsical twist on som^ 

aspect of history, human invention or creation.. 

Description of Activity : 

0 **How was -the wheel really discovered?'* "Why did*Columbus really discover 

.-Ameri-ca?'* *'Are humans - the hunters or the hunted?" *"These questions house 

some possible suggestions aimed at stimulating student 'creative narratives. 

Students shoyld brainstorm in small groups ancj list; on the chalkboard 

at least six other* titles for potential whimsical narratives. This will 

promote other variations for the class.* "The teacher can refer to class 

readings a§ other sources or models for this^assignment. Students should 

be encouraged to pursue whatever . topical variation that suits their interes^t. 

' ^ After completing their writings over a period of several days including 

some in-class time for revision, each narrative will be read aloud in class 

' either to a -small group br to the whole class. This is a partiaj^aluati ve 

.measure ancl a prelude to the speaking activi^ty which focu^ses on a mass 



aud ience» 
Cla^s Discussion Probes 
D--3 Prose Forms. 



1. What advantages/frustrations did you face as a wrfter of 
whimsy? • 
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2. -Did you find this task easier and more enjoyable than normal 
writing tasks? 

3» what elements of sto|;ytel 1 i ng did you need to keep in mind 
as you wrot^? 
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What was your creatrve process^ in ^completing this assign- 
ment? 

What tJid you learn about creativity while doing fhls_^ task? 

Do you now see other reasons%nd methods answering the 
question: **Why man creates?'^ ^ 



SPEAKING ACT|;VITY: '^SELECTING THE BEST 



Primary Competency Developed : K , 

C. The Forms. of Recreative Communication.. 

3. ParticipaWrig in and appreciStfng dramat i zat i ons of events, 
s'torieSj'^orXplays. \ 

Learning Objective : . . < * * 

The studenfcs. wi 1 1 select, tapefrecord, and present a three- to four" 

^ / ' • 

minute excerpt. ^rom his/her whimsical narrative for presentation to the 

entire schooJ or a class audience* 

Description of Activity :. • ' , 

>^ 

Using a lab period'approach, the teacher will spend class time conferr-' 
ing with individual students who will select. three or four minute excerpts 
from, their or-i^inal stories, this may take several days, but students can 
utilize the extra time working on pausing, word ^phasis, pacing, and other 
speaking notations which they will need before taping their selections. A 
1 agger .audience ought to be the aim. The teacher may wish to arrange an 
auditorium format, schedule' presentat ions to other classes, or limit the 
tapes to the class at hand. At any Vate, the students should prepare their 
tapes with a mas^ audience in mind. 
Class Discussion Probes: 



C-3 Dramat i zat i ons . 

<p — -— ■ 

1. What part of your story did you select and why? 

2. In making the selection, what guidelines/criteria did y6u 
use tt) help your decisioq? 

3. What speaking ski Ms (work/voice emphasis, pausing, tone, 
^ \ inflection, pacing, etc.) did you use in marking your text 

O for presentation. ^' 



4. In directing your excerpt to a mass audience, did you find it 
necessary to employ other aids like sound effects, music, 
other voices etc.? 

5. What appeals did you make to meet the needs of a mass audience? 
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In taping your stfie^ctjgfVy what did ^ou learn about your 



own 



creativity 



When do yo^ c/Jate >ewrbes^ written and spoken work? 

In what^'^meSum d^-^ definjte ski.lls that may not 

have been tapped in thls^unit? • ' * 



Wfiy do ^'you^^create? 



\ ■ . 



\ 



1 
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MASTER LIST ' 

ALTERNATIVE lURRICULUM DESig^^lN ENGLI SH/COMMUNI CATION FOR GRADES 9 AND 10 



IV. '■kTUALlSTIC COMPETENCIES 
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A. Analysis of 4the Ri tual i st ic ^Context 
l^^^^^dentVfy ? ng role expectations 

2. Recognizing symbols used to fac i 1 i tate r i tual s 

3. Predrct;Ing itu^l ized responses • 4|p 

B. informal Ritualised Exchanges / ' * SJ' 

UsThg social amenities (being courteous, expressing thanks, excusing, 
oneself, telephone etiquette, etc.) ^ 

2. Participating in everyday ritualistic acts (greeting, leave-taking, 
kidding, etc.) 

3. Enq^gTrigyi^ informal con'y^fisat ion (taking turns, encouraging j 
part ici pat I on) 

■ , . . !■ • 

C. Formal Ritualized ExchangelTin Somali Groups^ ; . 

1. RecognizTng" and participating effectively in interviews and other 
formal converse t ions4^> * * ^ / JL 

: — ^ ••- J% y 

2. Recognizing and j^tficipating effectively in small grou^ 

3. Recognizing and performing task roles jn'problem-solving groups 
Recognizing and performing emot ional rol es in group discussions 

0. Formal Ritualized ExcWp^^" in Public and Mediated Settings 
1. Recognizing and Init^atin^ parliamentary moves . 

2., Presenting and evaluating epideictic messages (eulogies, "acceptance . 
speeches, sermons, oral prayers, and after dinner speeches, etc.), 

3. EvaluaHng and initiating, wjiere appropriate, special ized and^ ^ 
^ med rated forms 
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10th Grade 
Ritualizing 

I.ntrapersonal , 
" 'V.. TAKING THE RITE PASSAGE . 

Focus df Capsule: 

In many societies there is a clear, visible Indication of maturity 

and preparedness for entering adulthood and receiving its attendant^advan- 

tages and responsibilities. Examples in our society of this readiness are 

not so clear. There a;*e some perhaps unstated, but nevertheless important 

rites of passage which American young people experience as they mature which 

mark their movement fr'om childhood to adulthood. In this capsule, students 

^ y wi 1 1 examine s ign if i cant ^r i tual s"^whi ch constitute the rites of passage in 

•their lives. " * 

s Overview^bf Activities : 
-* 

Beginning with reading the novel Walkabout , the students will develop 

the concept of rites of passage as they occur in. a variety of ♦cultures. Re^ 

fleeting on significant ceremonies of ^'firsts" in their lives will be the 

bashS of the speaking activity. Students will view the f i Im Skater Pater , 
f 

where peer presstjre generated by a boy's desire to begin dating causes him 
^''■'"^^^xionf 1 ict as*he approaches a^l te, of his own passage to adolescence. Looking 
back from theVr mid-twenties, students will "reminisce" in writing about a 
significant ritualistic experience from th^ir high school years, and -specu- 
late on what significant 'events they will remember best as they move into^ 
adulthood. 



/ 
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READlfiG ACTIVITYj JaLKABOUT 



Primary Competency Developed ; - ^ - , . V 

'A. Analysis of the Ritualistic Context, - . 

1. Mentifyinq. role expectations . 

Secondary Competency Developed ' ^ ^ 

♦ c - ' 

B. . Informal Ritualized Exchanges. \ . : ' 

3;' Engaging in informal conversation {taking turns, encouraging ^ 
part i c i pat i onT^ 

Learning Objective ; . ^ 

Students will define "rites of passage" and give examples as they trace 
the changes in a character's life and outlook as s/he goes thorough his/her - 
rites of passage drawing parallels between the experiences in Walkabout and 
their own 1 ives. ^ 
Descr i pt i on ofi Act i v i ty ; 

' Students will read the book Walkabout by James Marshall, which describes 
an Australian boy's journe>ointo the outback and adulthood,* 

Additional materials on the same topic include Roots , Coming of Age in * 
Samoa, Growing Up .Black , B?ack-Elk Speaks , and other anthropological and 
sociological materials on adolescence in various cuUures. Literature such 
as The Diary of Anne FranK . . Seventeen by Tarkington and Hifckleberry Finn 
could also supplement the main selection. 

- After, reading, students should be placed into small conversation groups 
'to discuss, practicing the amenities of informal conversation. The group as , 
•'a. whole will discuss the exercise as a final activity. Informal dUcussion 
'in conversation groups centers around questions which may be distributed to 
students in advance of reading as a study guide. 
Class discussion Probes : 0 ^ 

Primary Competency: 

A-1 Ro.le Expectations . ' ' o - 

^ ' 1. Why is rite of passage to full member s h Fp" i n a society necessarily 

- a lone experience? 
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, What advantages ccmie from this formal rite of passage? What 
disadvantages? ; 



2 

disadvantages? ; 

3, What other rites of passa^*-*Y^e ^ou heard of? (Might mention 
beginning of Roots , American IndiarKcustoms, Coming of Age in 
Samoa ^ etc) * 

4. How are these similar to or different from a walkabout? 

5* How win you^know when you have achieved maturity? How will 
you be expected to behave differently? 

Secondary Competency: 

B-3 Informal Conversation, 



y 6. How^did your informal conversation di^ffer from a cl 
discussion? * 



ass 



tsjjs^ 7. What are actions you can do fo facilitate informal coQyersat ions? 



I 
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. SPEAKING ACTIVITY:' WHEN I WAS A CHILD... 

Primary Competency Developed ; 

* A. Analysis of the Ritualistic Conte?^.' * 
1 .^fdent i fying role expectations , 
2. Recognizing symbols tised to' faci 1 i Hate rituals. 
Secondary Competency Developed : .y 
A. ^ Analysis of the Ritualistic Context. 
^ 3* Predict ing ritualized responses , ' 

Learning Object iv^g; 

Students will select, and develop a single incident from their lives' 
for oral presentation to a group which relates to their 'Vite of passage'^ 
toward adulthood. 
Description of Activity : 

Students will be asked to look back on events of ritualistic signifi- 
cance in their own lives — time? wh:«h seemed to mark passages to more 
'*grown up*' expefiences: the first day of school, the' f i rst ^ri p away from 
home, learning an independent-enKancing skill such as bicycle riding, etc. 
TheyWare to organize, prepaVe and present to thfe class, or a smaller ^roup, 
a s^prt s^ech in which they attempt to describe the experience as vividly 
as possiJble, 

Class Discussion Probes : _ * 

Primary^Competency: * - 

A-1 Role Expectations . 

1. What elements of "rites of * passage" were present in these 
speeches? 

2. How did the speakers* roles change during or after their 
• experiences? . ' " # 

A- 2 S'ymbols . . 

3. What symbols of added progress- towafcl^ adult status wefe- pre-- 
sent in these speeches? 
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Secondary Competency: 

A-3 Predicting Responses . 

* k. How did people's responses to you change after or because 

of your experience? 
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L I STENING ACTIVITY; SKATER PATER 



Primary Competency Developed : 

A. Analysis of the Ritualistic Context. ^ 
1. Identifying role expectations . 
Learning Objective : ^ 

Students will build recognition that rrtes of passsage to adulthood 
are ijifluenced by often conflicting pressures of peers, family, and community 
as well as self, and t>iat peer pressure may be either supportive or de^truc- ' 
tive of passage into adulthood as they dfscuss the ritualistic aspects of 

dating behavior. 

■.. . I 

Description of Activity : , ^ • . 

Students will vieW the film Skater Pater and participate in a class 
discussion of it. in it, a young boy's desir.e to begin dating creates con-, 
flict as he moves among his peer group. . 

Class Discussion Probes : ^ 

A-1 Role Expectations . H 

1. What conflicting pressures is the boy* subjected to? What 
are the sources of and reasons for this conflict? , 

2. How does the boy 'react to these pressures? Do his reactipns 
^ .change? Why or why not? 

' 3. Why are the boy^s friends not supportive of him? What does 
this indicate about their own passage toward adulthood? 

it. Whatr are some of the rftualistic aspects of dating? Do 
* theyX^ci 1 itate or hinder the process of building relationships 
with thV-<Jppos i te sex? 
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WRITING ACTIVITY: rBACKMN MY HIGH SCHOOL DAYS. 



Primary Ccxnpetency Developed : • ' ^ 

A. Analysis of the Ritualistic Context* , ^ 

1. Iden^rfylng ro1e» expect at ions ♦ - * ^ 

2. Recognizing symbols used to facilitate rituals. ^ 
Learning Otrfective : 

Identifying the ritualistic behavfors that occur during their high 

school careers, students will write about a real or imaginary ritualistic 

experience and will convey in writing its s igni f icarrce for^ them through use 

of an imaginary viewpoint to gain perspective on ritualistic experiences 

they are currently involved in. 

Description of Activity : 

Students will be asked to write about their high school years from the . 

« 

vantage point of themselves as twenty-five years old. They are to select 
an event or related series of events v/hich involve ritualistic behavior. . ' 

Through their writing, they are to expose the ways in-which these behaviors 
constitute or contribute to the rite^of passage into American adult society. 
They may choose to write a narrative, descriptive or expository i^^per to con- 
vey their analysis of these events -and their importance. 

•Students will form small groups and read one another's finished- papers . 
E^ch group will select one p^per for (^lass publicatiorr and discussion. The 
teacher will ei ther* reproduce or project the selected papjrs for the entire 
class. ^ / ^' 

Class Discussion Probes: 



A-1 Role Expectat ions . 
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K How did the writers show that they were) "older" as they 
looked back on their rites of passage? 

2. Which ritualistic events seem to be particularly important 
during high school? ^ ^^S^ ^ 



1-5 D 
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Symbol s ^*" 

3. What symbols d6es the high school/communi ty/country/cul ture 
use to Identify teenagers? 

4, How do these symbols change on entry into adulthood? 



f 
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lOth Grade -153" . 

Ritualizing * . ' " , 

Dyadic j 

1 

JOB TALK 

V 

Focus of Capsule : 

Of the many rituals that affect our lives, one of the most practical 
if transitory is that of^job seeking. Tenth grade students are frequently 
already seeking part-t-nne-^obs and can already appreciate* the utility of 
exercises that prepare them for this ordeal. 
Overview of Act i vi t ies : * 



. * The reading activity will allow students to evaluate actual letter^^ 
of application for jobs. This, will prfepare'them to write a letter of their 
own applying for a job fn the help want-ads for which they feel qualified. 
The listening activity will give"^the student. a chance to see a professionally 
conducted interview of a person experienced in being interviewed. Finally, 
the speaking activity will give the student a chance to produce ritualistic 
acts that are necessary in day-to-day experiences on the job. 
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READING ACTIVITY: THE BEST AND THE BRIGHTE'ST 



Primary Competency Developed : ' . ^ 

C. Formal Ritualized Exclianges in SmalPGroups. 

1. Recognizing and part i ci pat i ng effectively in interviews and 
other for mal conversations . 

Secondary Competency Developed : Ir- 

N^A. Analysis of the Ritualistic Context. 

1, I dent if ying- role expectations . 

3. Predict ing ritualized responses. 



4 



Learning Objective : * 

The students will learn to recognize conventional and unconventional 

content for letters , of application as. well as the conventional format for 

such a letter. 

Description of Activity : 

The teacher obtains from the central office a number of application 

letters written by teacher -candidates. S/he reproduces those letters (minus 

name.s and iden^fying material) as faithfully as possible. Students reati 

the letters and then, discuss them in class using the following discussion 
♦ 

probes. 

/«» 

Clas s Discussion Probes : ^ 

. ^ 

Primary Qompetency: ^ ^ , 

C-l Formal Conversations. 

: V 

1. What substance seems typical of most of the letters? 

2. Did any of the letters not involve the rituals that appear • 
jto be part of application writing? ^ 

3. To what extent are you permitted to ''toot your own horn" in 
such a letter? o 

Secondary Competency: 

A-1 Role Expectations . * i 

.4. What are the conventions of for a letter of application? 

ERIC " • i62 . ' ' 
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5. What mechanical conventions of composition seem important 
for succeeding in this> ritual? , 

Predicting Responses > • s 

6. If the writer did not follow the accepted form,rwhat happened 
to his/her application?* .-^ ^.^ ' 

7. Look carefully at 'qrfe letter you T^el iev^^€o 'b^^ successful , ♦ 
then'^discuss what , you be 1 iey^ would be thi r-eceiver's re- ^ * 
action to it and why?*» . 



% « 




WRITING. ACTIVITY: DEAR^'EMPLOYER: , YOUR PROBLEMS ARE OVER 

Primary '^Competency Developed :-. ♦ *- ^ . , ' 

D. Formal Ritual iz^d ^E^cchanges in Publ i c '^hfl %d i at^d'^Set 1 1 ngs • 

^2, Presentip^ and evaluating epfdeict-fjif messages \gulogies, , 
' ' ' acceptance speeches , /Serrgpns ,j^ar p/ayers , and^after dinner 
spee'thes, etc.). * ' 4 



Secondary Competencies Developed : 

A. Analysis of the Ritualistic Cohtext. 
/ 2. Recogniz^ing symbgf^ used to^fac^ 1 i tate r|tuals, 

C. Formal Ritualized Exchanges in Small Groups^ 

* — . f 

1. Recognizing and participating effectively m interviews and 

other formal con ver sat ions 
Learning Objective : * 

The students will learn to apply the .convent i on s of job application* 
letters to a specific situation. 
Description of Activity : 

Students wMl survey the/ "help wanted" se'ction of their local (or 
newspaperSy^ look] c<g for jobs for which they might be qualified. 
Then they will write letters of application for those jobs. 

Following the wr i t ing^ of the letter, students wi 1 1 -meet in dyads^ to 
discuss their letters and gain a prediction from a peer ^s to the potential 
success of their letter. 

Class Discussion Probes : ; % 

Primary Competency:- 

D-2 Epideictic Messages . 

1. In preparing your letter what rituals did you try to use? ^ 

2. Specifically, what organization seems moy useful for a message 
like a letter of application? 

3. Did you h^ve to use writing conventions? 

■r - ♦ ' 

On what basis did you evaluate the>^etter your partner wrote? 




Secondary Competencies: ; 

4^ 



4^. 



* — A-2 Syrpbols « 



' 5. What jSymbols ^id you use in ypur lettjer which would provide 



easy^fcecogni tion of your intent or ability? 



C-1 Formal Conversations. 




6 



^ 6. Does your le'tJLer - or the letter of your classfifete - fit 



^ the convent i^ona) format? 

7. Do you - 'or your classmate - make clear your qual i f icatJtens 
Sfor the job in question? 

8. Within the bounds of conventjon, did vou stilf 'creatfe a 
X memorable, unique letter? ' ^ 
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LISTENING ACTIVITY: THE THIRD DEGREE 



Primary Competency Developed : 

A. Analysis of the Ri tual i ^t i c Context . ^ ^ 
^ 1. , Identifying role expectations , ' ^ 

Secondary Competancy Developed : * ^ 

B. Informal Ritualized Exchanges. J 



r. Using social amenities (beir>g courteous, expressing thanks, 
^^excusing oneself, telephone etique'tte, et?c.). 

i Learning Objective : ■ ^ 

Students will identify social amenities, the^natli^e of responses to 



interviewer, and behaviors that cat) contribute to or detract from making a 
positive impression in a job interview. 

Description of Activity : . — ' . " 

Ask the principal to stage a mock job interview for your studertts. S/he 
m^y either interview you or another popular teacher currently on staff. .The 
principal and the teacher should follow the social ameni^ties that would per- 
^tain to a real job interview. * 

At the conclusion ^f the i^ntervfew, the principal may wish to talk 
informally dboutv what *^7he looks ft) r in teacher candidates. 



Class Di>soussion Probes : ^ 
Primary Competency: ^ 

A-1 Role^Expectat ions . • ' * w ^ 

1. Who begins the conversation/interview? * * 

2. How did the kinds of ^estions asked and the topics dj^cussed 
change as^^the meeting progressed? V 

c ■ 

3i-*Did tbe teacher candidate ask questions? What kind? 

A. ' Are there questions that a j'ob applicant should 'Careful 
about .a^kii*^? 

Secondary Competency: ' . ' 




B-1 Social Amenities. 



- •I. '^hat social amenitjes (both verlDal and physical) occurred. as 

Qi^", * ^ the 'teacher-candidate entered the' room? 
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PEAKING ACTIVITY: BEINQ THERE 



" Primary Competency Developed ; 



B. Informal Ritualized Exchanges 
r 



2. Participating in everyday ritualistic acts (greeting, leave- 
taking, kiddfng, etcT) . 



Learning Objectiviy 

The~srtTjrdeTTt5"T^rii^1 



^cx1r7^~ve rb^a1~aTfd^^ - ve7ija+ strategres^f n" 



ritualistic situations arjd adjust their strategies according to immediate 
audience feedback. 
Description of Activity : 

^ *. Students will analyze'three specmc ritualistic communicative acts, 
namely apologizing, complimenting and criticizing. Working in dyads, students 
will briefly create sit^ti/ons in which an apology, a compliment, and a 
criticism would be appropriate communicative acts and exchange roles in pre- 
senting them and ^-fsi^ning to them. 

Class Discussion Probes : ' , * 

B-2 Everyday Ritualistic Acts . 

1. *^ Which messiage was the most difficult to present? Why? 

2. What constraints did you feel as a speaker? as a listener? 
3J Was it possible to make your message believable? 

What kept you from believing what you heard? 
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*10th G%de 
Ritual izing 
Small Group, 
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BEING PART OF IT ALL' 



Focus of Capsule : 

Rituals may be either ceremonial/sap red. acts or acts of^everyday life. 
Ritual'ized acts can develop individual imagination and free us from instinc- 
tivB or social constraints. Small groups are fertile areas for ritual 



interaction as we socialize, yet they do influence and mold our behavior 
through ri tual s-al though the pressures are not always overt. 

Overview of Activities : ^ - . * ' ^ 

Tiiis capsule will create an -ay/areness of the structure of groups, how 
power operates in them, and how the skills for group interaction can be enhanced 
by understanding' and practicing small group rituals. The reading activity 
explores the primary group of the family and rituals associated with small 

groups. The writing activity examines how sporty include small group rituals 

/ 

outside the family: Small group, ri tua 1 s are ttien examined^for thei r problem- 

solving potential and finally the listening activity isplates roles and 

s. 

hidden agendas in small groups. Jhere is a movement from structure and needs 
to functions and skills. 




i 
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READING ACTIVITY: NO ONE., IS AN ISLAND 



Primary Competency Developed : ^ * ' 

C. Formal Ritualized Exchanges in Small Groups. v 
2» Recognizing and participating effectively in smal 1 group . 
Learning Objective : 

The students will recognize how. s/he was and is dependent on small 
groups for food, shelter, protection, general welfare, emotional support and 
identity., . * • 

Description of Activity : 

We are born into a small group,' a supportive ^roup called a ^'fami*lyV' 
As we grow up we .deve^fo^ small graups of friends wjiom we identify with. 
Read in fiction or nonfiction a story or stories of a family relationship, 
including friend*ships surrounding the family characters. Novels, plays, 
autobiographies, short stories or poems such as Qur Tov;n , The Adventures 
of Huckleberry Finn , To Kill a ^Mockingbi rd . The Human -Comedy , The Good Earth , 
are suggestions., 

Class Discussion Probes: * * » . ^ > • 



C-2 Smal 1 Group . 

1. Who has the "power" in thfe family (or group^ friends)? 
Why? Does it ever change? 

s2. What kind o-f role does each family member 'play in the group/C' 
How do you knov/? ^ -% 

3. Does each family member usually have ^certai.n tasks? What are 
theV? 

k. What pattern(s) of closeness/intimacy or anger/d i stance are 
there among the family members? ^ 

5. What values are taught withi^n the group? How? * 

6» What everyda^^i tual istic acts occur within the group (family)? 
What are the various members' feelijigs about those acts? 

' 7- What special "major" rituals or ceremonials occur within* the 
group? 
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1 1 STEN I NG ACTIVITY: IN OR OUT ON THE"' UPrAND-UP 



Primary Competency Develope'd : 



C. Formal Ritualized Exchanges in Small Groups 



. ^ 2. Recognizing and i)a rt i ci pat i ng effe^ively in smal 1 group . 
Learning Objective : 

The student will listen for and recognize spoken rituals and how they 

fuQCt t o fi— 4-Q- a 'Smal 1 group, 

DescriptiQP \^ Activity : 

Attend some kind of formal function (meeting, party, dinner...) which 
is base,d on a small group - or a larger event where small groupings wi 1 1 ,\ 
occur. List^en for ancJ unobt rus i ve 1 y make a list of remarks made rn the 
group interaction which shov/: ' , \ 

a. greeting behavior - and how it reflects the members ' ^clos^ss or 
distance. 

b. taking turns. 

c. encouraging participation or including members. . ^ ' i , 

d. sharing news. 

e. unusual language (or slang) used by one or many members. 
* f. statements 'reflect ing members' values - shared or unshared. . 

g. ' confront ive'behavior. ' . " 

h. solidarity. 

• Back 'in class, in a smalT group share your lists and observations. 

After. each group member has spoken, see what common "ri tua I i s t i c*behavi ors 

seem to occur in small groups -whose members: do not knoj^ach x)ther well, and 

what roles became apparent simply by watching the .gr^ti^^^^xt discuss what 

n^eds you felt were met (or not met) for members o/ that group. 

Class Di scussion Probes : - { 
✓ 

C-2 Smal 1 Group* . . , , 

1. How do you feel about inclusion in groups? 
2 Irv which group(s) do you prize your memberships? 
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3. What needs do yog have that thesd gr(Jups satisfy? 
k. How do groups give individualT status? ^ 



S* Do you know if you need to be in control in a group? 

6. Give examples -of hidden agendas in meetings, gro%s or 
^ cld^^s you've attended^ . . ^'^'^ 



\ 
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WRITING ACTIVITY: GO TEAM GO! 



Primary Competency Developed : ' 

B. Informal Ritualized Exchanges. 

^. Participating in everyday ritualistic acts (greeting, leave- 
taking, kidding, etc. ) . 

^condary Competency Developed : 
» 

C. Formal Ritualized Exchanges in Small Groups. 

2. Recognizing and partlcipat i ng ef fect i ve 1 y in ^sma 1 1 group . * 



Learning Objective : 

The students will examine how rituals are involved ip sporting conduct 
and snail group behavior. 

. Description of Activity : - ^ 

Students wi 1^1 wV^te a 250-wprd essay analyzing rituals in sports: golf, 
basketball, touch football, etc., among small groups of friends.. For 



V 



ex-ampl e, there i's the ritual of shaking hands il^Zh other players before be- 
ginning. The theme of the essay should be an attempt t<#relate the rituals " ^ 
to a code' of good sportsmanship and a "code** for\living. Before writing, 
have the students brainstorm the ritual acts, as v;ell as^;h&t they personally 
' see as a code, then write individually. Students can Qorrect^ each other's 
rough drafts before final copies are writ?^. . ' . * 

Class Discuss iop' Probes : ' . ^ • 

Primary Competency: ^ 

8-2 Everyday Ritualistic Acts . , ' . - , , 

^ ^ * 1. How do rituals i n i t i a te , ^con t rol and end^laying? ^ ' • . ^ 

;* 2. What are the rrtual standards for good sportsmanship? * . 

3. Do the rituals for playing carry over into life? 

Secondary Competency: . , ' • ^. ^ * 

C-2 Smal 1 Group . 

4. Which sports are small *group activities? 

♦ 

Context Question: ^. 

* 

5. -Hov/ can vr I t ing be cons i dered|i a^y tual ? ' 
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SPEAKING ACTIVITY: SOLVE A PROBLEM - oJbE ONE 



Primary Competency Developed : 

. C. Formal Ritualized Exchar^ges in Small Groups. - 

2. Recognizing and participating effectively in smal 1 group . 
Learning Objective : ' * ' 



The students will use a probl em-sol viVig format, participating in a 



5t 



small group. 



■J 



-descrrpt-rofv-o^- Ae-^^-i-t-y^ — — — j , . ^ „1_ 

' In smal r groups , students ar^ to be given a problem to discuss and ^ 
solve. They are to come to a consensus' by the end of thirty minutes, then 
discuss, the dynamics and ritual^ that occurred during their drscussion. 
Class Discussion Probes : 

, C-2 Small Group . 
— — — 

I. What kinds of statements were made that helped the group 
work together? 

2- Who made them? . 

♦ f 

3. What kind of ritual began your work together-how did you get 
'started'^ 

h. Who became the leader? At- what^point? Why? 

5. What kinds of statements occurred that hindered ypur work? 

' . 6. When did you *'get stuck*' and seem unable to decide how-to 
V'handle the problem? *- ^ * % 

'j 

""7. .What did you do>to get ''unstuc k ?'^ 

' 8.^ Was it hpr3 to reach a decision? [Xid ever^yone agree on i t - 

^ why or v/hy not? - * . 

* 

9. What ritualistic language occurred while we worked? 
(Etiquette, kidding, etc.) 

10. ,What ritual closed the session? 

II. Why is problem-solving sometimes more effective in small^group 



? 



12. 'Can ritual procedures increase the effectiveness of small group 

interaction? 

13. What are the characteristics of ^ood di.scuss ioi* quest ions? . 
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^10th Grade ' ^ -l66- 
Ritualizing * ^ ' 

Public 

I COUtDN'T HAVE DONE IT WITHOUT MY TEAMMATES 
Focus of Capsule : 

Ceremonial monents abound' in contemporary life. We gather In public 
anoups to give awards, keynote conventions, commemorate^a holiday, cej^ebrate 
a commencement, eulogize the departed, and bid farewell to the departing. 
This capsule will consider the nature of ceremonial speaking and writ'ing. 

y . . * 

Overview o/r Activities: 



The capsule begins with an activity in which students listen to repre- 
sentative ceremonial speeches of varying types. Students are then, asked to^ 
prepare and deliver a ceremonial speech representative of a .genre of thefl" 
own , choosing. The reading activity involves an indepth study of eulogies. 
After analyzing significant eulot4^ preserved as literature, the students 
will write letters of praise to a s i gn i f i cant othe r (mother, father, friend, 
aunt). This letter may be viewed as a eulogy to a living person. 



/ 
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LISTENING ACTIVITY: POMP AND PUFFERY 



Primary Competency Developed : . , 

D. Formal Ri tual i zed. Exchanges in Public and Mediated Settings. 

2. Presenting and evaluating epideictic messages (eulogies, accep- 
tance speeches, sermons, oral prayers, and after dinner speeches, 
etc.) . ' • 

Learning Objective : ^ - • 

The students will be able to identify the ceremonial ^requi rements of 

diverse ceremonial genre such that s/he can classify sample ceremonial 

messages by t^ype. , . 4 

Description of Activity :, 

Students are to listen to s^yeraJ forms of epideictic (ceremonial, 

special occasion) speeches. Teachers may choose to p lay «^ records or tapes 

of famous "^meri can and British speeches; they may tape special occasion 

speeches in their own communities ^nd p^lay them;'they may read alqyd sigrtifi- 

cant speeches from anthologies or current resources such as Vital Speeches 

of the Day, or they may deliver significant occasion speeches Which they haye 

composed, The speeches should be analyzed* by considering the following 

^%actors: ^ ^ 

1. How the objective of the special occasion speech, d i ffers from the 
traditional speech to inform, to persuade, and to entertain. 

2. How the. theme is generally more idealistic and sophisticated and 
related to the special occasion. ' ^ % 

3. How the organization differs in its i nt roduct i on , >ody , and 
conclusion from less formal, less significant occasions. 

A. How the level of* language usage differs from less formal speeches; 
figue? of speech animate the ceremonial 'speech . > r 

. 5. How the patterns and techniques of delivery differ when speaking 
on ce remon i al occas i ons . ' 

'The following i ns t ruct ional ^ resources may be useful: 

1. Carroll Arnold's The Speaker's Resource Book contains many useful 
special T>ccasion (epldeicttc) speeches for analysis. 

2. See All"en Parish and Mortensens' Commun icat ion : Interact ing 
Through Speech in which an. ent i re chapter is devoted to how the 

Q ^ ceremonial speech builds social cohesion. 
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p: Recordings of famous speeches, such as Li.ncoln's Gettysburg Address, 
are useful resources. - * 



h. Students can attend any number of ceremonial speeches such as 
those noted in 

Class Discussion Probes: 



those noted in the description of this activity, 

"0. 
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0-2 Epi de i ct i c Messages . 

\ 

Following the oral presentation of speeches, the f o 1 il'^VmT5"'"*5f^Sy . 
tions may be used for class discussion: \y 

1. What" kind of speech is represented by each example,? 

2. What themes are addressed in each kind of speech? 



m 3« Ho\^do ceremonial speeches differ from informative and per- 
' suasive speeches? 



k. Why are ceremonia.l speeches often especially important? 

5. WS^at instances of figurative .language can be-_'found in the 
speeches? \ 

6. To what extent do ceremonial speeches differ in organization 
from other speech forms? 

7. What kind of delivery (verbal and non-verbal) does one expect 
on-the various ceremonial occasions? 

8. How are listeners expected to behave on the various ceremonial 
occas tons? 
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SPEAlCrNG' ACT I ViTY : STANDING ON CEREMONY 



Primary Competency ' Deve Ic^pved : • \ ' ^ 

D. Formafi^i tual i?eq Exchanges jn Pub Tic. and Mediated Settings. 

2. Presenting and evaluating epi de i ct i c .messages (eulogies, accep- 
tance-speeches, sermons, oral prayers, and after dinner speeches 
etc.). ■ ^ ■ . • / ' 

Secondary Compet^ency Develo'peQ : 

A. Analysis of the [Ritualistic Context. . ' ' 

I. Ment i fying ' role expectations ,:- 
Learning Object*ive : • * , ^ . ^ 



» 

The students v/ill prepare and deliver a ceremonial speech that meets 
the expectat ions fof that p^rt^cular genre and is characterized by excellence 
in delivery, language, and exposition. 

Description of Activity :- ^ ^ ^ / # 

Students are to prepare and^present a three to four minute special 
occasion speech, such as a commemorative address, commencement speeclp, 
eulogy, ke.ynote address, presentation speech, acceptance speech, etc.^ If 
-possible, it is recommended that theV&acher make arrangements to use the 
school auditorium and to take the s-tudents on a tour of it ahead of time to^' 
prepare them to use the lectern; to be on stage, to realize the difficuJties 
, Involved vyitft s tagel i gh t i ng , to use a microphone, and* to gene ra 1 1 y understand 
hov/ the nature of such an occasion and setting imposes constraints on the 
speaker's use of invention, organ izat i-on s^yle, and delivery. The teacher 
should ask the students to assume the auditorium is filled. 
Class Discussion Probesi' * * • ^ 



Primary Competency: * , •> . - J 

D-2 Epideictic Messages, 



Follov/ing the presentation speeches, the following que^ions 
may be used for class -discussion: ' ^ 

♦l . What genre is represented by each speech? 



, * 2. Did the speeches mee^^he expectations appropriate to theiV 

O genre? ^ — . 



3. Wef^nffie speakers success;^! i.n organizing their ideas in 
a*meaningfurway without being jigid in structure? 

Which speakers v5^re most successful in using vjvid and 
memorable language? 
* 

5. • Which speakers were most successful in rendering^ their 

Ideas concrete through expository devices (compar ison/contrasts , 
examples, definitions, descriptions, quotations, restatements, 
etc.)? * m • 



Secondary ComjDetency^, 

" A- 1 Role Expectation . 



6. Were the speakers successful in adapting delivery to^JtBe-—^ 
demand" of ceremony and setting? 




r 
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READING 'ACTIVITY: FAMOUS EPITAPH^ J TOLD- YOqj WAS' SICK- 



I 1 WA1 



^Prinery. CorriRg^gricy Developed 
A 




Analysis of the Ritualistic Context 

•J. Identifying rolfe expec tat ions ♦ 

2. Recogniziiig symbol s use'd to f aoi V i tate; r i tual s * * 

Fpr[j«l^ Ritual ized Exchanges in.PubM i^ and Mediated^^Settings. 

2. Present ing. and eyaluatrng epiderctic mes3%ges (eulogies, acc^p- 
• ' tance speeches, .sermons, pr^l prayers and "after dinner 

speeche^^ et^c.) . , . » . ' 



Learning Objective : 

Af4:er ,re^;Et7^»^ a variety of eulogies, the^'sturfents will, be able to de- 
^cr^bienhe settings, 'themes, functTons, and forms that are related to e^jlogies 



and will be able to di f fer6nt iate*between a euTogyi^nd such re'^ated forms 
a^ epitaphs and obi'tuaries. * . • ^ 

: r ' t - ■ 

v ^ ^ v Descripyon of Activity : - ' ^* ^ ■ 

* . 'A1 thcyugh thij ^ctfvity can be used- alone, J t is part^i^cularl/ appropriate 
^"T^^nowjng the RftuaNzing Public Spea'kipg and preceding t'h§ ^i tua'l iz-ing Public. 
^ ' WrUing activity. ' ^ * . >#*^ 

^ t *TKe ritualistic fui^t ion, known as the. eulogy* is often preserved in t+ie 
literature of^ .culture, t>4lilding its heroes, and preservi ng'thei r Ueeds. ^ 
"Students will re9f^>a variety of ^1 i t«itary , forms which eulogize-both famous 
, ' ' • and^rdinary people. Students may be asked to: * ' * 



brjn^ in a poem that^is a eulogy* 
brJriq \h a fe^ulogy from the newspaper. 



' yis^t a local cennJteiV and copy, ep i taphs and share, ttiem with the 



- read material 5 from 'the following list: 



• P&etry: 

• .4 



"The'Courage That My 'Mother- Had," Edrra MaVloy 



JVrthout Benefif'oC Declarati6£i,'' LangstOf> Hughes 
- '''?fi|^^,tlol:ber/'*l;1arg G. 'Hindes J " 

o • . v.^ i ' ' ' 17-3 . 
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"Annabel Lee," E. Poe • " 
'*Do Not Go Gentle Into That 'Dark Night/' D. Thomas 
"BaVbara Frftche" 

"The Eagle. That Is Forgotten," V.^ Lindsay 



Phose: 

"From Mother - With Love,'' Zoa Sherburne . . " ' 

'^Nathan Hale, "-Nancy Hale ' * / , . 

'iApology of P'lato'^ ' . *" ' 

*"Death of Socrates" ' ... 

"Lamenj," Edna S. V.' Millet'*' 

Nonfiction: • Some of^ the many books published following John F. 
^ Kennedy's and Martin Luther King's assassinations. 



c\ass Di^cifs^Lon Probes : 



Among the questions ^that may be used to^generate class discussion are 
the 'fol lowing: ^ ^ ^ . » ' 

A-1 "Role txpectation. , • ■ 

1. What 'del i very i s apfiroprTatfe during the preseivtat ion" of a 
eulogy? (Inappropriate?) . , 

. 2. What does ^n audience expect a speaker to say? What topfcs 
^ . would be inappropriate. 

A-2. SymboJ s . . , ^ ^ , ' * ' ■ 

What^kinds of structures/forms may eulogies^take? 



\ 



3. 



4. What eiuphemi SBfis are, commonly employed? 



5. What r^n-verj^aV symbols are. often associated wi^^h emfjfoyees?' 
* D-2 - E0ideix:tic Messages . ^ ' 

-Since eli'logies often immediately /toMow death, wh^ function 
. do they;seVve in the expression of , mourning? , What about 
lH^- ..'.eulogies ^hat appear several years later? 

\ '-^ 7. How does, a eulogy di f fer; f roni a epi^taph? How does it differ 
' * from an'o'bi tuaVy? " ^ . ' 

• '8. .How would; you describe the language oj" a eulogy? ^' 



I , what 
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WRITING ACTIVITY: TO .MQM WITH LOVE 



Primary Comp^rency Developed ; . ^ , ' 

i-. . * ? • * ' . * 

jD. Formal Ritualized Exchanges, in Publjc and Mediated Settings, 

2., Presenting And evaluating epideicFic "mes sages (eulogies, accepr 
tance speeches, sermons, oral prayers , '-and after dinner f 
• speeches, etc^.). ' ^ . [ - ' ' 

Secpjidary Competency Developed : • ' • ^ 

^. A. Analysis' of the Ritualistic Context. * ' ^ 

• ' 1. Identifying role expectations. ' ' ^ 

— r~^"= — ^ 

Learning Objective : - > . ; ' 

The studenj^will write a eulogy (letter of pra'isie) to a 1 i vi ng' person 
that is judged 'Wqving"' by the addressee, the teacher^ or a paiVel of peers. 
Desc?fptlon of Activity : « ^ ' . - 

This activity should. foHdw the Ritual izihg Public Reading Activity in 

A ^ . , 

, which stude|}ts studied literary eulogiesl In this activity each student 
wil-1 -write a letter of praise, to fathers \and mothers that would be appro- 

' ■ \ . .. ■ , ^ 

prlate foe H6ther or FaJ?her's Day. Although the letter wilf be addressed ^ 
_to a single person, i.e^> Dear--«Mbther', the ^^st letters may be sent ty* the 



local' newspaper as praise to mothers' or fathers generally. » 

(Students may chQose to address the l^'tter to any* cla^s of significant 



^ , .j^ others'as represented by/a signif i^nt adult in their lives, e.g., auntSf 

' • * "V * 

uncles, clergy, A-H le^^e^s^, etc*. ) -This letter is, in a sense, a eulogy to 

a 1 i vi^^person. As stude^its prepare to wri^te the letter, they should -think 

carefully about the things their mother or. father v/qu Id like to have said.of^ 



her/him as a parent. H^ \nng^ ^nalyzed .thei r audiences, the^tuJJents may then 
prraise kh^ parent for^^ccessful ly fulfilling the parenta 1' role ^ 



Ppt^ntial Instruction Resource: ) _ . . ' 

^ ^ Read* s^acJrtw eulogies in R. All^n, Communication: I nteract ing 



Xhrough* Speech . 
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Class Discus sion Probes : . . 

T — ' — 3"" ■ • , . • „ > \ 

At the. conclusions of the writing', the teacher may share some of the 
better letters with the whole clas|^ithout reveal i ng, the name of the 
* aijthors. Among the questions r^at Tfi^ght be used -in a whole class' dis- 
cussion of the letters^are t!>/ fol lowing: \ ^ . 

Primary Competency: ^ . ^ 

^ ' D-'Z Epideictic Messages . ' ^ 

1. How successful ' is the author in using lamguage for emotional 
^ effect? ^' 

2. How s;tfAcessful is the au^or in usin^ expository materials, 
* 7 to make^Mie -message concreted . 

3. What^^e^^ impact would the letter have^n your par||fnt? 

k, ' DcCthe authors' manage to preserve. the letter form while 
expressing love and appref iat i^on? 

^' ' ' ' ^ 

5. .Why do mos^p^eopl'e send mothers and fathers day 'cards when . 
* they^could initiate then r own messages of praise? 
^ • ' ' ' \^ ^ . 

Secondary Competency: n - » . ^ . 



A-l- Role Expectations. 



6'. What parentaj^ attributes are praised? Arelthese the attributes 



that are^f importance.-td mothers* on^fatt>^s? 



How Joes the*author personalize the letter by relating herA 
himself to the parent? Would the personal aspects of this 
letter 'make i t iia©ppropri^te for publication as praise to al 
mothers or fathers who may read it. 
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10th Grade , • -I75- 
Ritualizlng ^ 
Mass Communication . , 



FLICK/ON A RITUAL 



Focus of Capsule : 



Ritualistic acts provide stability to organizations and serve to unify 

groups or nations. Mass coftimun i cat ion has a 'tremendous impact on national 

and l^Dcal rituals. This capsule emphasizes mass communicatiorr techniques 

. used for rjtu^ content^and media rituals which support social and institu-* 

vt ional stabi 1 i ty . . * ' 

ppg^ Overview of Activi'ties : / ,^ ' ♦ 

• '* — — - " ^ * ^ , 

'Print) film, TV radio and record mediirtfis will* be surveyed .for ritual 

. . ■ ■ ' " : S ■ . - 

content or med'ua.Ti tuals*! Tfie^impact of ther rituals for society will be 

\ emph^ized. Students will view a TV football game and analyze ritual acts. 

• They-wi-ll write an essay exploring magi»c rituSls. TV<s impact on rituals in 

thg^'fa"!' 1y ^wi 1 1 be explored through 'role playing (speaking)^ Fina^lly, the. 

*studer1ts will glisten \o satirical analyses of mass media programming. 

«> 
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NG ACTIVITY: RITE'S OP A FOOTBALL SEIWICE 



Primary Competency Developed :- ✓ 

0. Formal Ritualized Exc^^anges in ^blic and Mediated Settings. 

3. Evaluating and initiating, where approoriate, special ized and 
mediated forms. 



Learning Objective : . ^ 

The students will i dent i fy . ri t ua 1 i st i c devices occurring in'printed 
new^ reporting and TV sports broadcasts^ and how those device| unify the 
local and national audience. ' ^ 

Description of Activity : " ^ . 

The students'' wi 1 1 view a broadcast a nationally televised footbalV^ ^ 
bask^tbal 1 or basebal Ugame, (A^local news broadcast (news-we^ther-sports) , 
if such a gaoT^^^lwing is not .pos'sible, ean be used instead.) * The pur[jose 
of the viewing is Co identi'fy th^^i tual izing' functions use<3 by the T\? medium, 
and tUof student must be -required to^ take notes as s/he watches the program. 
For example, jn the telecast of the football game, Qrte would probably findV 
the use of instant replay, close-ups of the crowd, pretty girls and che^er- ^ 
le§.ders, the use of a regular a^ouncer and color man, multishots of the 
same play, 'slow motion and freeze frame. hn a Ipcal news cast,'orre would 
probably find the standard sequence of news, >;eather, editorials, and sports, 

'use of &n anchor person, ^'chatter" among ^the nevj^aster, sports arinou^ncer, 
and' weather person, use" of, filmed videotaped material interspersed with the 
live broadcast, use of humor op -jokes , 

<^ The students are then to read a newspaper account of the s^e ev^nt(^s), 

noting v/hat . wrf t i ng convent ions' "were u^ed In' the article and how different a 
■ k ^ ' ...... ^. _ 

"flavor" and gr^tional Cmpact the news p^pe r ^ r t i c 1 e hadjthan theactual 
.events (whether spoj 



spo^s or ri^ews) ., 
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From their lists-and class discussion, a "master chart'* of rituals in 
the TV sports could be made up and poste^^ for all the class to read. 



Class Discussion ProBes: 



J 



D-3 



SpeciaJ/fzed and Mediated Forms . ' .^^^ 
^ 7 

1. How do the r i tua 1 i st ic 'dey i ces «^dentif3ed serve to unify 
local and. natibnal audience members? 

2. What effects on American society - especially to young 
pepple growing up - 'do these televise^ TV sports rituals 
fifave? 

3. Why do the print media have less of an emotional impact tnan 
the electronic media in covering the same event? * 



Primary Competency Developed : 



'd. • Formal Ritualized E;yt<iianges Mn Public^and Mediated Settings. 

3. Evaluating and initiating, where appropriate, special ized and 
mediated forms . 

Learning Objettive r ^ 



Tl4 stuSents recognize and list differences between local and na.tional. 
programming. 

Description gf Activity : ' _ 

Over several days, students wi 1 l" be req'ui red to view televised local 
news reports and national news reports. They. should note what content each 
cove redy and wha-t- detai Is-.wer^-given about-an-event. when bothJj.inds_p/. programs 
covered *-it^ They should listen carefully to the reporters' choice of words, 
and also to any informal chatter that may occur. 
Class Discussion Probes : • 

' D-3 Specialized and Mediated Forms . 



(Make a two^olumn listw) What are-the charactei 
Tocal TV reporting?K)f (Rational TV reporting? 



2. Where was humor used -In the shows? ^ - 

K ' . . " 

3. Is the same standard sequence of *'news-weather-edi tor ial s- 
. sports" used in botl^ local and national reporting? Is it 

^ ' ever broken in eitlTer? When? (Crises.) . 
/f ' . , - 

V . k. How do audience members come to depend on standard sequence, 

or ritual-, to give them a'sense of stabili^? Is this good? 



Did any sense of "personal touch" or persona 1 i ty come thro Ugh 
Hn the' national or 'local news shows? How? is that tfV^h _a^^ 
ritual? . - ' . Y 

From which type'of show do you feel you gained mor^ details 
-about the -news--s^ori es? • , ' ^ 

Which type of news broadcast 'do^ you prefer? Which would your 
parents prefer? Why? \ ^ " 



J 
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WRITING ACTIVITY: IS MAGIC DEAD? 



'^^^^^ ' 

Primary Competency Developed ; • * ' . 

' 0. Formal Ritualized Exchanges in Public and Medtat^ Settings. • 

^ 3- Evaluating and' initiating, whei^appropri ate, special ized and 
mediated forms, ' "ir 

• I : 

Leraning Objective : * . 
, The students wilTanalyze film and TV presentations that are fantasy- 

oriented and explore how fantasy is an acceptable sociaj ritual at times. 
Description of Activity : 

Students will confront, via writing, an editorial forTV broadcasting, 
controversial issues in the media. 

They, shoul d choose one topic to focus-on, theji sp^end some prfi -w riring 

^ 

time watching programs, reading other opinions on the topic, or discussing 
specific id^as for their viewpoint with other students. The editorial must 
present a specific poiot-of-view on the issue and be supported by examples 
, or evidence. (Read. aloud; it-should last one mi^nute at least.) 
Tppics may mcludet », 

a. Family rituals, as shown in current J[V shows, are destroying the 
concept of the^^'good family." 

b. Ritualistic behavfor on today's TV game shows insults the viewer. 

*c.. We need more fantasy and magic in television programming^,,^t;^fiDr 
^ ' . ^eljght! . ' 

d. Rituals in children's TV shows mislead them about adul thood. * 

e; Rituals of violence shown in TV shows are too explicit. » 

Class Discussion Probes : \ ' 

0^3 Specia 1 ized and Mediated Forms . , 

. • * 1. How did you gather e>Hvdence/examples to support^our point-of- 

V i ew? / ' ' ^ ' ' 

.2. Do viewers rely on editoria-ls in any way? 

I *3. How was wrifjjng for this spfecific form different than v/riting 
an elssay? ^ . *• ' . 

.4. What purposes do editorials serve in e;^ress1ng a poin,t-of- 
Y-rJ^r> 1 y'ew to the public? 

ISIS ■ ■ ijs7 ■ . 



Primary Competency Developed , 

0?^ Formal Ritualized Exchanges in Public and Mediated Settings. 

3. Cvnltnrin^- m-^ j " j ' "/I , 'wh^rp aDorQoriate. specialized and 
mediated forms. * - 

Learning Objective : •'^ . ^ . - 

The students will identify ways in. which TV Influences family ritJals. 

Description of Activity . 

The student will read the article*'How to Tell Good Guys from Bad Guys" 
by John Steinbeck found in Coping Wi tfe'^thejiass Media , McDougal, Littell 5 
Co. 1372. After reading the article, a class discussion should center on 
how TV is taking on the responsibilities of parenting (electronic babysi tter 
how TV follows the ritual of casting people as good or bad (stereotyping), 
how TV can play the ritualistic role of being the directoj/of family 
activities. 

'After reading and. dis^Cus sing the- article, the students, drg^wing on thei 
family ■.experiences, wi H present short group skits that depict "stereotyped' 
families going through various rituals related to television. Examples 
might incltjde scenes such as S family eating a meal in front of the TV, the 
"fa/hily^sitt;ing in'the 1 iving room wi th a broken Tv'set, family disagreement 
about what' TV program to watch, winat is done if 'company arrives just at a 
critical moment in. a TV progcam, an H^mpartant telephone call occurring duri 
a favQfite program, several members watching a soap opera, family activity 
during' the commercial break, 'etc. The scenes may be realistia., serious or 



humorous 



After each skit have the cVass discuss 



a. What rituals were involved. ^ 

b. Were they'^acctJrate. 

c. Other rjrtual/ which might have been included. 

/ 
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Class Discussion Probes; 

D-3 Specialized ar^d Mediated Fornis . 

}, 'Why are stereot^es useful? dangerous^ 

2. Does the ritual of ^'typecast i ng" people as "good" or "bad" ^ 
carry over from TV into viewers^ lives? How? 

3. What new alternative rituals might a family follow to get 
away from their TV habits? 

A. What do the family rituals shown in current TV shows fell 
foreign viewers about American family life today ... since 
so many of our shows ar^ shown overseas? 

5. Which stories do your grandparents or parents tell about "hov/ 
it used to be before TV?" What rituals were, a part of their 
entertainment then?' 



m 
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. * • ' -MASTER LIST' 



ALTERNATIVE CURRICUtUH DESIGN IN ENGLISH/COMMUNI CATIOfi FOR GRADES 9 AND 10 

. CONTROLLING COMPETENCIES 

A- B^sjc Analysis - 
1. Determining the py*SiJas ive intent 



-^aud i ence pe^ 



2. Predicting-^ audience^eaction to a persuas iv^ i ntent ^ * 

3. Identifying possfble persuasive' strategies (commanding, 
offering, suggesting, etc.) ' 

k. Predicting 1 istener ^reaction to persuasij/e strategies 

B. Utilizing a Control! ing- Strategy 
• > 

1. » Identifying the rhetorical demands of a strategy (e.g., what 

i s a promi se?) 

2. Implement ing a controlling strategy 

- Ada p t i ng t he % s t ra t eg y in the light of 1 i s teener response 
^. Applying Logic 

\. Determining 1 i nes of argument (contentions) ^ 

2. Being aware of underlying Assumptions ^nd values * " ^ 

3. Employing sound evidence 

k. Ei^plbying sound reasoning ' 

D. Appealing Emotionally/Ethically 

1. Recognizing and using psycho lo^i cal proofs (pathetic proofs) 

2. Recognizing and using cr.edl bi 1 i ty 'dev ices (ethical proofs^ 

3. Recognizing source bias (se^^nd others) 

E. Evaljuating the Control 1 ing Messager^ 

1 . A^ssess iRg the ef f ect i veness of the control 1 ing strategy^ ' ^ 
i 2. Assessing the ethi cs of the communicator's stance 



'10th Grade . ^ '^^^'^ 

Control 1 ing . ' ' ' ^ 

Intrapersonal 

.^BE YOURSELF! EXPRESS YOURSELF! CONTROL YOURSELF-! 



Focus of Capsule : ^ ' ( 

♦ Students are exhorted daily to grapp^^ with "self" as if with an'a^ien, 
of ten- host i le presence. Acceptance or reject||pn of\h€^ frequently con- 
tradictory commands from parents, teachers, and society provides developing 
adolescents with ample causes' for anxiety and frustration. Recognition and 
understanding of the internal and external forces which influence them wi 1 1 
help students as they move toward adulthood. Examination of this internal 
intserplay will be the focus of this unit-. 
Overview of Activities : 

This capsule begins. with a reading activity which focuses the students' 
attention on the* development of those "voices within" the dark world of 
the young Helen Keller. The three remaining activities are related to "This 
is Me*' from Carl Rogers-' On 'Becoming a Person . Exploration of the corttrols 
operating within the individual, as tbey develdped 'for Keller and Rogers, 
provides the basis for the .students ' reflection upon the bases for control 
within themselves. Listening to Rogers, speaking opt the significance of 
his '^important learning^," and wri-tjng on their validity for themselves or 
on how they .might incorpora'te these ^ideas into their own lives will pro- 
^vide a structure for-this reflection. 



READING ACTIVITY: VOICES WITHIN 



Primary Competency Developed :' ^ * • ^ . 

E. Evaluating the Control l^ing'M^ssage. 
^ ' 1, Assessing the# >ef f ect i veness of the controlling strategy; 

2. Assessing the 'ethixs of the cormnunicator 's stance. 
Secondary Competency Developed : ' \ , t ^ ' ^ . 

A. Basic Analysis. 

Predicting 1 istener reaction to persuasive strategies . 
Learning Objective : , • 

Interpreting the theme of the play anjJ relating it to controlling be- 
havior, students will analyze the influence of self-control on rel.ationships : * 
wi'th a peer group and authority figures. ' *- , 

Description of Activity : . ' - 

The students read the play The Mi racle .Worker by Wi^lli.aTfi Gibson 

with particular emphasis' orf Helen Keller's development 6f language. Additional 



materials 'that ^mlght be used to expand on this readi ng Jnclude : 
Movie: Mi racle Worker . x , * 

y^utobiography: The Story of My Life by Hele^ Keller . 
Books:' Teacher: Ann^SuUivan ^Macy MidstreamSwjelen Keller 



Journal: Helen Kel ler 's Journal ' 
-Class Discussion P robes : " *, ' 

• - 

Pri-mary Competency: * • . . ^ ' ^ ^ 

E- 1 Assessing Effect ivene3rfi >^ " ^ ^ . ' * ' 

* '. * 

1. How* did Helen Kel ler "qontrdJV hers^lf^ before' and after she 

had language capacity?/* ^ ' » , *• . 

. - . » »/ ^ * • ' , . 

"^.^ Artnie bften hea r^s -'of f -stage vpices whii'ch^ay an all important 
role in, the pI^Y- Who* is the boy's voice shd" hears? ^Where-^ 
*' arte the 'crane's, voices coming from? What man's voice does 
she hear that^encourages her to continue to h^lp* Helen -even . 
3fter the violent setback in the .breakfast room? 
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E-2 Assessing Ethics, 



. 3^ What method^ does Annie use to try to persQade Hele,n to be- 
have? How effective are they? Could you *th^k of other 
ways she might have controlled Helen? i r 

k. Vyhat was He len 's *se1f rconxrept? Did she cons ider, hersel f a 
, spoiled, pampered g i/'l,7Sur^ounded by comfort? Why or why not 

, - 1 

5. What was Ar^i^ Sullivan's se,l f-concept? (Especially take 
into account that she spent a good part of her life in a 
poor house/ She 'of ten played with rats Fnstead of toys.) 

Secondary, Xompetlncy; ^ ( 

A-^ Listener Reaction to Strategies . 

6. To what e"i(tent does Hel^n plan hp^r^e will influence the 
people around her? What dq^5-''^e do,? 

7. What is the specj>4^^gni fiance of when she no longer hears 
the voices a><lTe'end of the play? Explain, 



/ 
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LISTENI'mG ACTIVITY: LISTENING TO HYS.ELF 



fmary Competencies Developed : 
A. Basic Analysis. 

~. 2. Predicting audience reaction to a persuasive intent . 
h. Predicting listener react iorvto pers.uas i ve strategies . 

D. Appealing Emotional ly/Ethj^cally 

3., Recognizing source bias (self and others). 
Secondary 'Competencies Developed : 
C. Applying Logic. 

2. Being aware of ond^lying assumptions and values. 

E. Evaluating the ControWing Message." ' .^^^--^ 

'2. A^ssessinq the- ethics of the^ommunicator 's stance.. 
iff — * ** ^ 

Learn i ng Object ive : 

Students will unders tand ' and appreciate factors involved "*in not only 
understanding oneself but also con^trolling oneself so as to understand how 
one's relationships with othe^rs are largely influenced by one's contriplling 
relationship with themselves. ' - 

Description o f Activi ty : ' ' ' 



The teacher read's segments/which deal with the" Intrapersonal context 
of ?n essay by Carl Rogers ' ent 1 t 1 ed "This Is Me" which appears in his book, 
On Becoming A^ Person . "^This essay is a personal reflection on fourteen ^ 
learr>ings Rogers has realized through his relationships with himself and 
with others, th^ later usually involving dyadic relationships.' The teacher 
informs the students to listen carefully for they will be quizzed on the 
segments read. Success in this activity relies primar!% on skillful 
listening. The teacher *"wi 1 1 cons'truft a quiz, either m/ttten or oral, in 
which s/he asks students to identify the form of the learnings, to • 
explain each one in a si'hgle sentencie, and to answer true-f^Jse, or other 
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objective ques,ti6ns. The quiz should include recall and comprehension 
* • * • * 

questions which explore the controlling strategies explicit or implicit in 

the essay. * \ 

Class Discussion Probes : 

Primary Competencies: * 

A-2 Audience Reaction to Intent . , ' ' ^ 

' 1.* What does Rogers say his purpose is in writing his essay? * 
Why does he think such a statement wi 1 f be valuable? 

A-A 'Listener Reaction to Strategies . 

2. How do you think Rogers' le'arnings were accepted when he 
V'/rote his .essay? iHow would djffer^nt groups react" to his 
message' today? Are there groups who would disagree with his 
ideas? 

D-3 Source Bias . 

3. How. does Rogers suggest that one's self concept will deter- 
mine one's relationships with' others. 

Secbndary Competencies: , » 

C-2 Underlying Assumptions . ' • ^ 

^. What does Rogers value in human relationships? V/hat kinds 
of controlling do these values allow? 

£-2 Assessing Ethics . ' . • ^ 

5- Given Rogers view of himself, what standards would he use to 
judge how others try to control themselves"? 
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^'SPEAKING ACTIVITY: I SAY, DR. ROGERS.^. 



Primary Competency Developed : 
A.. Basic Analysis. 

1. Determining the persuasive intent . , • 

' 3^ Identifying possible persuasive strategies (commanding, • 
offering, suggesting, etc.). 

Secondary Competericies Developed : 

C. Applying Log i c. ' ' 

2. Being aware of underlying asfumptions and values. * , 
" D. Appealing Emotionally/Ethically. 

i. Recognizing and using psychological proofs (pathetic proofs). 

- ^ 

Learn i-rtg Oby ect i ve : - > ^ 

' Using their own exper i ence^ , , hypothe t i ca 1 situations, or their ov/n 
observations, students will prepare and present a short speech in which they 
demonstrate their understandi.ng of th» concepts of "se 1 f -d i rected growth'' 
•and "self-fulfilling prophecy," their realization of the kinds of messages 
they sendSo t hemse 1 ves ^/h i ch actual ly .pjoduce a change iri attitude or be- 
havior,.and their insights in* regard^s to the Rogerian proposition that they 
are capable of protJucing change in their own attitudes and behavior^only 
if they can control themselves se 1 f -accept i ng ly . 

* » 

^---^r tion of Activity . 

yXhis activity is to fol Iqw completion of the above Ust'ening activity , 
invol^ng Rogers' On- Becoming 'A Perscg . Students will speak about the learn- 
ing Rogers has realized which most significantly applies to them, the 
'learning of which might be incorporaied into" their own behavior. ' Students 
may choosej^o look critically at R^ers' insights, discussing their short- T 
comings or suggesting a 1 te rnat i ves ' to- h i s views. Students may use their , 
own experiences or observations or, if thi^ is uncomfortable, hypothetical 
situations but .should be encouraged to be as precise and complete as possible 

19G 
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For this actWity'the teacheV may want to provide a te>^t or excerpt s,^om 

S . "I • ♦ • 

Car] Rogers' "This Is Me," in On Becoming A Person . 

Class Discug-sion Probes : ' , 

B,efore the students share their reactions to Rog'ers' essay, a. class dis- 
cussion may center around the need for listening acceptingly to a variety 
of viewpo.ints. After the speeches,, students *mi ght comment on? 

t 

Prim&ry Competency: ' • - * 

A-1 Intent. ^ 

~ • / . 

'I. According- to the speakers, what was Rogers^ aim in this essay 

A-3 S t ra t eg ies .\^ 

2. What methods did Rogers use to support , his point of view? * 
Did the speakers use or mention these, strategies in Jtheir 
speeches? ^ . * 



Secondary Competenc i e^s : 



C-2 Undec^lying Assumptions . j 

3. According to the speakers, hpw does Rogers viev/ the way ^ 
' people try to i nf 1 uence-or' persuade others. 

D-l Psychological Proofs . 

k. What insights of Rogers seem particularly effective, in the 
view^of,the speakers, a^ a means of balancing the needs of 
^ thB self and others? 



r 
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WRITING ACTIVITY: TO' WHOM. ..I'M CONCERNED. 



\ 



Prinary Competencie,s Developed : 

A. Bas i c Ana lys i s . ^ - 

3. Identifying possible persuasive- strategies (commanding, ^ 
* ^ offering, suggesting, etc.)*. *' * ^ 

6. Utilizing>a Controlling Strategy. 

* 2. ^plementing a cont rcij^l i ng strategy. *^ ' 

Secondary Competency Developed : , , ' 

E. Evaluatihg the Controlling Message. 

% 

^ 1 . Assessing the fef^fect i veness bf the control 1 i pg^ sp^ategy . 

Learning Objective : 

After recognizing the ability to control their own deve^lopment- and 

growtK/5S a person, -students will decide on the manner in which a plan for 

personal change can be incorporated in thetr lives by acknowledging the 

need for it and cons t ruct iTig a written plan for achieving it. 

Description of Activity : 

This activity should follbw'the i nt rapersonal listening activity involving 

*^ » . * , * 

Rogers' On B ecomi ng A Person . Students will write a short essay about 'how 
# ■ — * 

they can plan to incorporate one of the learnings td improve themselves. 

The teacher may wish to make available copies of "This Is Me'' for , 
students' scrutiny. ' , , - • ' 

Class Discussion Probes : 

Since students ma/ choose to write seriously or personally in response to 
thi§ assigrjment, the extent of discijssion and sharing of papers with others 
is expected, should be made clear before writing begins. Providing inter-^ 
action of this sort as an option might work well. 

These probes might tie of use in a more general discussion of ha^y Rogers' 

ideas influence ind'Kviduals. ^ ' . 

Primary Competencies: 

A- 3 St rateg ies . • 

I. What 'are some ways a. person could ipake use of Rogers ^_ sugg'es- ^ 
Jions in' dealing with conflicts s/he encounters? ^ 
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B-2 Implementing . 



ije 



2. What are the most* usable suggestions that Rogers ^has for 
improving relationships? 

Secondary Compete ency : 

E-1 Assessing Effectiveness .- ' ■ ' " ' 

3- How effective have any Q|^^•^Roge rs ' ideas Jseen if and when 
. you've tried to use tkmir- 

■ \ ' 
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READING ACTIVITY: PROVERBIAL WISDOH 



Primary •Competency .Developed : " ^ ^ 

A. Ba^ic Analysis. ^ - • 

V 3- "Identifying poss fble^ pe'rsuas i ve strategies (commanding',; - 

*, * off^ing, suggesting, etc.). , , ^ 

• ** . » 

* • ' - ' • '* . 

S-econdary Competencies Developed : ^ ■ 

A, Ba^ic Analysis-.. * ♦ * 
2. Predicting audience r^action^tftf a persuasive intent . 

B. Utilizing a Controlling Strategy. 

1. Identifying the rhetorical demands of a strategy (e.g. , whdt 
i s a promi se?) . , • * 

Lea mi n^ Object Ive : i 

#> 

Students, in groups of two, will be able to d i scuss" para 1 le 1 s between 
se4Darate cultures' proverbs or maxims using resources sudh as the Bible. 
Description of Activit/V 

Students will read entire biblical Book of - Proverbs . Holy Bible , any 

modern edition may be used. C(5ns i der^us i ng a variety of texts and comparing 

them. Students will identify thpse verses which are familiar, having first 

heard them used on other occasions or in another context. 
r 

Students may be* encouraged to note, discuss o>-jwrite down modern pro- 



verbs as a supplementary activity. 
Class Discussion Probes: 



r-«|W 



Primary Competency: 
A-3 Strategies . 

1. ^ V/hat are proverbs? How and why dq. they succeed? ^ 

2. How effective are proverbs as a means of controlling behavior? 
Secondary Competencies: 

A-2 Audience Reaction to Intent. ' « 

3. Which proverbs*are mo^t familiar to you? - . 
Whic^ proverbs are most familiar to your parfnts? 
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Rhetorical Demands, 



5. How does the proverb produce \he desi red T>;ehavior? 

6. ^ What do these proverbs exjpect of the believer? 




V 



1 



Rhetorical Demands , . ■ . • j 

' ' » ' - ' I 

5. How does the proverb produce \he desi red T>,ehavior? 



6.^ What do these proverbs expect of the believer? 




./ 



V 
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Primary Competency Developed : 



r 



B. Utilizing a Controlling Strategy/ 



Identifying, the rhetarical demands of a strq.tegy (e.g., 
what a promi se?) . '-'y^ ^ ^ . . * 

Secondary Competency Developed : * ' 

A. Basic Analysis^ 

r 

*1 . Determinfng. the persuasive intent 

2. Predi,cting audience reaction to a persuasive intent .- 

3. Identifying possible persuasNe^ strategies (commanding, ^ ^ 

* offering, suggest ing-^ etc.), ' ^ .^^ ' 

Learning Obj^tive : - ^ • 

'The students-,' using effective organization in a letter form,w»ill be 
able tq^express advice effectively. 

Description of Activity : y ' ^ ^ ^ , . 

As* a pre-writing activity, teacher rfeads or directs reading on Polonius 
speech to Laectes in Hamlet , and shares with the class selected passages . 
from advice columns such as Ann Landfers and Dear Abby. Class discussion wi 1 
focus on the likelihood of the receiver taking the advice. Teacher leads 

u 

•* ► . ^ - * . ^ 

discussion to note difference between responses to unsolicited advice such 
as Polonius' and solicited advice such as found in 'the ccjlumns.^ Students 
should discuss considerations that- determi ne one '-s ^1 i kel i hood of taking 
advice from a peer or sibling. Students may considd^ sucH appeals as ^ 
power, security, reputatiorr, etc. * ^ 
> Stddents will then write a letter to a sibling, close friend, or. other 
contemporary to prevent that^ person from doing seething that the writer 



be) 



ieves unwise. The advise may be either solicfted or unsol iciired. 
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Class Discussion Probed : , *^ . " > . 

Primary Competency; * ' ^ - 

B-1 Rhetorical Demands , • ^ ^ . , 

1. What areas of advice can one safely^wprk in? 

2. Is the adviser bound by any "rules" when working in the are* 
of ^blicited advice? When working in, the area of unsolicited 

, advice? . . ' 

Secondary Competency: ; • * 

A-1 jjTtenf_. ^ * ^ *' 

3. Whaty^t wSs the author of the letter' seek rng/ to prevent? 



A-2 Audience Ruction. to Intent . , s • 

k, When^ the audience i s J dent i f i ed, what kinds of knowledge" can 
xonrribute ta.successfuV persuasion of that audience? 

A-3 ^ Strateg i es . ' . 

5. What, kinds of strategies would be successful or unsuccessful 
in this asaignmeri't? 
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KB^ . V^^KING ACTIVITY L^'tAKE TH-IS- ((rDER 



light of'Tistener ^espanse^ 



rimary Competency developed ; 

• . B. Utilizing; a Controlling Strategy/ , 

• \ ' * - 

2,1, ^Implementing a control ling strategy 
^ -3. Adap-t ing the strategy int 
econdary Competencr^s Dffvelo'perf ; * * ' > • . . 

Applying Logic. ^ - • ; 

^\ 4. Employing* sdi^d reason ing . 

• D. ^ Appea^llng' Emotional ly/Ethical ly. 

1? Recognizing and using psycho 1 og i cal proof s\ (pa thet i c ptoof^^^. 
earning Objective : J ' 4 ^ » ^ 



S^tudents will learn to-express a message clearly wh i le bei ng f r i end ly 



ind courteous in telephone conversation with someone from whorn^^pthe caller 
s seeking redress for a faulty product. 
)es<:ription of Activity : 



4 I 



* Students, working;, in groups of two,^should decide upon a product pur- 
haa?^ by one and found^to be defective. ^ One student should then be the 
la-ll^r and register^ a complaint about the produc^ wi tlx the other student 
acting as^either salesperson or secretary who is authorized to exchange 



:he item^for a new one, but must be. convinced. 
^Tass Discussion. Probes : . . ^ 

Vimary Competency: 

B-2 Implemenf ing . 

K -How'did you^'pl^ri ?nd organize your cpmplatnt? 

B-3 Adapting . ' ^ • 

3. As the listener responded to some of your comments, how 
* did you adjust your plan of "attack?^" 



..JO 
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Secopdarf Competencies: . , 

' ,* ^ k 

C-H Reasoning . ^ ^* / 

\ 

, k. What methods of reas^ing would worX V/ell in persuading the 
1 i^-tener? 

'\ 'D-1 Psychd^bl^gical Proofs , ' ^ ' 

. 5/ What psychological controls will be effective in the 
communication? • * 



i 
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% * • ■ LISTENING. ACTIVITY: DON'T YOU DARE SAY THAT TO ME " ^ 

Primary Competency Developed : ^ 
V, A. Basic Analysis. 

1. Determining the pec-stfasive intent . 
Secondary Competertcy^ Die^loped : * , 

E. Evalirating the Controlling Message: 

1. Assessing the effectiveness of the control lirfg strategy. 

♦ 

Learning Objective : 

f 

Following the viewing oT a film based upon dyadic conflict, students 
vyi 1 1 be able to evaluate the conflict on the basis of-^|)oTnt of view, 
strategies used and effectiveness of the control in the film's conclcfsion. 
„ Description pf Activity : ^ * - 

/ / 

Show a film that dramat i zes .dyadic conflidt. Examples are> . 

"Pride in Principle" (extract from "Bridge on the River Kwai") BAVI 8813 

"Measure of Understanding" BAVI 78l6 

'"Matter of Conscience", (extract from "A Man for /<1 1 Seasons") BAVI 879^ 
f ^ ' . ■ ' ' 

Prior to the viewing experience, students should be told to look fdr 

point of view of the chai^adiers in conflict, the basis of the conflict, and 

the .controlling strategies used. - ' 

Class Discussion Pr^^bes : 

Primary Competency: . 

A- 1 Intent . 

1» What forces ap« motivating the two people in conflict? 
, 2. What control lirfg strafegies did each person employ? 

■' 1 

Sepondary Competency: 

* * 

^E~l Assessing Effectiveness , 

3". Were the controlling strategies effective? y ' 

' . k. What (iri^teria shoQ'ld be employed in evaluating alternative 

• solutions to the conflict? 

ERIC ^. ^ . • - 



10th Grade 
Control 1 ing 
Sipal r Group 



MOCK TURTLE SOUP 
(or-no Dead Ducks in This Bunch) 



focus of Capsule : 

F|mi'l ies' and te^ms", friends and club members, committees and co-wojkers 
much of tbe business of life is transacted in^sm^ll groups.^ Constructive* 
participation' as a groupjpember while finding ways of maintaining one^s 
individual voice involves ^he development of persuasive abilities and posi- \ 
tive group roles. Learning "to wield influence and coptribute to the depisipns 
of a group, team, or family constitute the focus of this capsule. 
Overview of *Act ivJ ties: • * ' ' 

— ' y 

Beginning with a reading acttvity, the capsule -explores ciafl iet and 
cooperation in a variety of small group settings. ^The readH><*^f a nov^^ " 
or short story depicting young people in conflict within a ^eer or family 
situation opens consideration of group, roles and methods of control. 'The 
^writing of a dialogue by grpups of students, in which each creates a char^^cter 
develops insights into controlling interactions among imaginary characters 
in conflict s i t^Ciat ions . Hidden agendas form the focus of the speaking^ 
activity and analysis of gXpup interaction via a who-whom matri x sharpens 
skills in the listening activity. ' . 
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READING ACTWITY: INSIDE OF OUTSIDE 




' Primary Competences Developed : ' # ^ *' 

A. Basic Analysis. ^ 

3. Identifying possible persuasive strateg ies (commanding, 

offering, suggesting, etc.). . * * ^ 

C*. Applying Logic. / ^ ^ 

1. Dp-terminina J^TI^^tlg^arqument (contentions).. 

#2. Being &ware of underlying assumptions aXid values. 

• ' • *- 

Secondary Competency Developed : - ^ ' ' ^ 

E. Evaluating the Controlling Message. *j 
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- 1. 1; Assessing the effectiveness of the y4ont rol 1 ing strategy. 

-"^ ^l] Assessing the ethics of, the COTmusH/:atop' s stance. 

Learning Objective : / - * ..i^, ' <' ' ' 

* Students wi 1 1' i d'eij^i f y and describe the vajues and various nieans of 

control used in small groups they read aboat, nami-ng and defending those 
''^^ ' control 1 ing' tactics that could work for the f i ct i ona T characters in order 
to gain ^insights into their participation jn'smal 1 groups. 
Description of Activity : ^ * 

Students will read a work of fiction, -novel, short story, or play that 

depict^ young people in conflict with smal> group or family values. Likely 
selections the teacher may use include: A Separate P'^^ce' ^ Romeo and Ju I let , 

The Lord of the Fl ies . The Pigman , To Ki 1 1 a Hockingbi rd . 

Class Discussion Probes : f ' 

Primary Competencies: * - 

A-3 Strategies . ^ ^ ^ " ' - ^ 

1. What argumehts or persuasive strategies did the characters 
use to advance their positions? 

.2. What controlling tactics could the main characters or small 
* group represented have used to settle the conflict? 

C-1 Lines of Argument . 

3. If you were in their "shoes,*' what, decisions or arguments of 
O „ the main*^haracters would you have changed? How? Why? 
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.V 

* C-2 Underlying Assumptions . ' / . * 

Have students write down thVee or four words describing the' 
\:onflicting* \(ilues represented by tlie groups in the reading 

selection. Some sharing and blackboard listing of class ^ 
• ' examples would help. For,, example, the love vs. hate conflict 
*in Romeo S Jul iet , the justice^ys, prejudice confjict 1n 

To ,Ki 1 1 a Hockingbi rd could be pffered as starters. 

Secondary Competency; ^ ^ * ' 

E-1 Assessing EfffectJ vetiess . 



ling Ef^ctJ^ 



<^5» "The best way of unders,tanding othens is by study-ing^ourselves . 
The'best way of understanding ourselves is by studying others." 
Sydney J, Harris, Chi-cago Daily News ^ How, effect i ve were the 
people in your reading at using effective controlling 
strategies? ' , 

6. Think about'Harrl s * idea, and tell us what you now "understand" 
ati^ut your /elf "by studying others" in this reading about 
small groi/ps . * * J /- 



E-2 Assessing Et/^ics . j 



Froni tf^e reading selections, evaluate a character's ethical 
probf^. WTiat personal qualities form the basis of his/her ' 
per^jpa^sive stance? ' - ^ . * 

8. As class, 'can we brainstorm items or appeals which might 

:onsidered "ethical .proofs?" , ' j 

Audience Contex-t; 

1. Could you give examples from your eJxperiences , readings, or the 

^American "scene" which show the 'same orizsimilar conflicts as r 
suggested above in question. #^? 

JL. What ideas about small groups a^d their values does the^class 
readiftg suggest to you? 
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WRI'TING ACflVITY: CREATING CHARACTERS IN CONFLICT 



Priroary Competencies Developed ; , ^ 
' A. Basic Analysis. 

1.' Detemining the persuasive intent , . ^ 
B. Utilizing a .Control I ing Strategy. 

'2. Implementing a controlling strategy.. 
E* Evaluating the Controlling Message. 

I. Assessing the effectiveness of the controlling strategy. 
Sefcondary Competencies Developed : ^ * , 

B. Utilizing a Controlling Strategy. 

^ ^ * 3. Adapting the strategy in the light of l^istener response. 

C. Applying l^^gic. . ^ 

I. Determining I ines of argument (contentions). ^» 0 
Learning Objectives : . ^ ' ^ , 

Students will practice estabi i*shi ng a setting; developing a plot through 
initia) fncident, climax and resolution; developing a character; and showing' 
change in attitudes or behavior as a result of the use of motive appeals 
consistent with the character. 

Description^ of Activity : . ' ^ 

Student^ will operate \n small groups to write dialogues\in wh4ch three 

or fours characters change their a^t i tudes and/or .behav i.ors through their 

use of motive appeals and controlling actions. Each student will cremate one 

character in a dialogue which takes place in school, at home, or on the jx>b. 

As pre-writing activities have students:* role play a sample situation; 
V \ 
read a short dialogue and, taking one or two character's lines discuss how 

thei r 'persona I i ty traits were developed; ^d use the same or anothe'r dialogue 

to discuss tlje differences between oral and wVitten language and the techni- 

ques writers use to show dialect. 
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During the pre-writing and'writing* process, tape . recorders rffay^^ used 
as well as frequent oral rehearsal to help students develop an 'I^ar" for 
dialogue. . ^ ^ ^ 

Class Discussion Probes ; ^ ^ , * 

»» 

fach group should read thei^r dialogue aloud-and thfe class should discuss: 

• ^ »i * 

Prfmary Competencies: • ^ • 

A-1 Intent . 



1. Identify the characters. What mot j vated "each to behave as 
s/he did? ' . * - 

1 / 
B-^?^ Implement ing . 

• • 2. How did the character try to control the situation? 

/ V 

V E-1 Assessing Effectiveness. ' / ^ 

■ — — ^ ■ i 

3. What was done create liveliness a^d^ vividness' in writing 
dialogue? Cite examples from .these di^^logues, indicating 
-why their persuasive tactics were particularly effective. 
• ^ • * * 

Secondar'y Competencies: ' , 

B-3 Adapt ing . 

k. Which dialogues showed »t he /lost i.nteresting conflict? The 
^ most vivid characters? Why? How could the characters have 
adapted their words/and actions .to prevent or resolve the 
% conflict earlier? . , ' 



C-1 Lines of Argument . ^ * 

5. What methods did the characters use to advance their positions? 
• What arguments? - \ " . ^ 



< - 
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SPEl^KING ACTIVITY: JUMP RIGHT IN AND HIDE 



Primary Competencies Developed : ^ . .* *^ 

A. Basic Analysis. 

3. Identifying possible persuasive strategies (commanding, 
offering, suggesting, et(^). . • ^ . 

A. Predicting listener reaction to^ persuasive st rategies ^ 

E. Evaluating the Control 1 ing Message. . . 

1\ Assessing the effectiveness of t,he controlling strateg^TT 

Secondary Competencies Developed : 

A. Basic_..Ana lysis. , ^ 

1. gjetermihing the persuasive i ntent . 
^ B. Utilizing a Controlling Strategy. 

2. Implementing a control lii^g strategy. ^ 
Learning Objecttvej ' - 

' Recognizing and performing task and supporting roles in sm^ll^group 
task sit\^ations, students will demonstrate their ability to deal with self- 
serving roles in ways Vhat reveal their understanding of how hidden agendas 
can control group functi-oning. ♦ 
Description of Activity : ' . , • 

- 1.^ The teacher introduces the idea-of task roles (e.g., questioner^ 

Initiator, summarizer) supporting roles- (e.g., harmonizer, tens'^ion- 
rel iever , etc. )f and self-serving roles (e.g., bl ocker , wi thdrawer , 
t playboy/girl, etc.)" in group process. 

2. Thejc^lass breaks Into grdups of ^7 to 'r61e<rplay a schoof-or iented 
task situation i.e., ^4 

* / 

. a. committee to pl^an student government. . . 

b. commFttee to select, dance theme*, f ' 

/ . c. committee to plan homecoming activities,. ' 

3'. .Students are given role cards. containing names, personality character- 
istics, function in si tuation, i .e. , cheerleader, president of class, 
yearbook editor, etc., as well as the task, supporting, or self 
serving roles^ thfey are to play. Same cards should be used for^each 
group, dne s*tudent is also given the hidden agenda to establish a 
pos4-tU^a— r'e-^at4^ns^vi^4^^Uh someone whom s/he would like to date.. 
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As a, variation, groups can be asked to pair off to observe the dis- 
cission^ of other groups which could be 'the subject of a listening 
or wri ting .exerci se.^ 

♦ 

Pfeiffer and Jones - handbook of Structured Expet'iences for Human 
' * Relati,ons Trajning ^ Vols* I, II, an^ Ml available from Univ^r- 

• .sity Associates Press, Box .615, Iowa. City,' I A provide many excellent 
group activities which can be adapted for classroom use. 

Clafs Discussion Probes : ^ 

I' 

Primary Competencies: ' ' J 

A-3 Strategies . /• 

1. What communication strategies have the persons with hidden 
agendas used? ^ 

* • 

2^ WKat additional strategies coujd the person with, a hidden 
^ /agenda have used? 

.4 ^ - * 

3. What conrounl cat ion strategies could be usee! to deal with , 
hidden agendas in groups?. 

A-^ Listener Reaction to Strategies . 

^ k. What effects might the a 1 tennati ve 'strateg ies for dealing with 
• the hidden agenda (qgestibn 3 above) have on the group? 

. E-1 Assessing Effectiveness * J ' . . 

5. To what degree was the' hidden agenda achieved? ^ 

, ^ 

6. '>What were the effects of the v.ariou5 task and supporting role 

strategies used? * , 

7-. What were the effects of self-serving role strateoj-es^on the 
1 group's su/cess at the task?, / 

Secondary CompetenciesT:*' * J 

A-1 In tent . / 

8. What was the hidden agenda? Who had it? * 
B-2 Implemen^ting . • ^. 

9. How has the hidden ageTida affected the success of the group. 

at iits task? , " / 

■ f . ' 
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LISTENING "AND TH^N JOHN SAID TO SARAH... 
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Primary Competency Deve Toped ; 
^ A. Basic Analysis. 



\ 



3, Identifying possible persuasive strategies/ (commanding, 
offering, suggesting, etc.). * ^ 

Secondary Competency Developed ; 

B. Ut i 1 i^ijig--a Controlling Strategy. ^ * ^ 

1. Identifying the r^etopical demands of a, strategy (e.g., 
what is a promi se?') . 

2. Implementing a controlling strategy. 

Learning Objective ; * ' ^ 

Students will use one of two coding systems to analyze the behavior 

of participants in a small group, describing each one's controlling strategies * 

from the perspective of the coding system they use. 

Description of Activity : _ ' . 

Each g'roup participating in a discussion during the controlling activity 

for Small group spea4<ing will be r^^quired to analyze the. Interaction of *t 

another group'. engag i ng in distussion. Half th$ group (v^nking independently) 

construct a who-to-whom matrix such as the following; ^ 

•A. ' ■ 

• , Charl ie Mil 




l1 Juan 



1 1 



Meg 

D. 

To clroup: 




Joe I . 



A 

B 

C _ 

D IJ_ 
E 



f • 



• Dots, represent each group member. 

— Lines indicate their communication. 

- One slash mark is made for each 
commijnlcatlon directed toward an- 
other member of the group on their 
line, elosest to the person's name 
who was the source. 
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Instructions: ' ^ • ' 

*Each time a person speaks, place a check mark near the name of the per- 

' -J 
son a'ddressed. In the model above, A talked to B one time. B did not 

.answer and neither B nor C spoke. D addres-sec^ two remarks to E, and E 

addressedt two remarks to D. D also spoke to the entire group'twice. If 



per^( 



on 



addresses a remark to the whole group, a mark shpuld be placed in 



the '"^to group" 'column. ' ^ 

* The other half of--the group (wor^<ihg i nd^pMa(idpnt ly) will construct a 
communication content matrix such^as the following: 



Names 


Asks 
Questions 


Gives 
Support 


Corit radl-cts j 


EvJi luates 


Makes 
Procedura 1 
Statement 


Gi ves 
Information 
or Opinion 


Char 1 ie 




mi ^ 




m 


II 




3 — 

Meg 


1M ItM Ml 


itam 


* 






IHtjMf III 


Juan' 










II - 


WftM III ^ 


Joe 


J 




mi HH 




m 




) — — - 

Phyl lis^ 


Jll 


twii 




imuii 







Instructions: 

f 

Each time a person makes a statement (an utterance uninterrupted by 
another person)., 4)lace a mark (l) under the appropriate column heading^ In 
the example above, speaker C asked for information 3 times and ga\/e '3 nega- 
t Ive reactions ' 

Matrices from Galvin and Book, Person to Person: An Ijit roduct ion to 



^Speech Communication , pp. 158-160. ^ 



Class Discussion Probes : 
Primary Competency; 
A-3 Strategies . 

»^ , 1^ What were the mosf frequently used controlling strategies? 

2. What, if any, hidden agendas emerged during the discussion? 
How do your charts show this? 



Secondary Competency: 

B-1 Rhetori cal Demands' . 

3. What types of appeals did participants use to advance their 
X positions? What demands did these place on the group? ^ 

B-2 Implementing , ^' 

A.^ What were the most frequent.ly used lihes of communication? 
What does this tell us about the way group members controlled 
the group's direction? 



\ 
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ttftlTGrade . ^ "^t^O 

Cbntrolling 
Public 



CONVINCING THE CROWD 



Focus of Capsule ; 

This capsule considers -'the rhetorical! strat^g ies^ that speaker's and, 
«!/riters can use to influence a relatively arge audience. Attention is 

♦ ' ! ^ 

given to logical, emotional, and ethical af|peals in obtaigjng audfence 

agreement. « ' ' * 

Ac'tjvities are designed to develop critical reading and Jistening 

skills of students so as to improve* thei r verbal abilities to use three 

major appeabdevi ces when seeking to enlist the support of an 'audience. 

Overvie w of Activities ; 
»■ 

.The capsule begins with the readjng^of passages from JULIUS CAESAR 
in which speakers are seeking to i nf 1 uence'aud i ence beliefs* Students, 
should be asked to look for major" types of appeals and speaker attempts to 
establish or bui Id Vredibi 1 ity. Writing activity will expect studemts to^ 
function much as Brutus and Anthony did in JULIUS CAESAR, justifyirvg them- 
selves in essays from the point of view ^f unpopular historical figures. 
Such essays should contain strong appeals to emotions and di rect '^attempj:s 
to enhance the credibility of the historical figure. Listening activities 
involve oral reading ^or newspaper edi tor ial s in which studerrts identify 
major claims being advanced and major- proofs used to support the claims* 
In the speaking activity, students will prepare oral presentations con- 
troversial social issues that inclu'de logical'T^'^einDtTonal and ethical forms- 
o? development in pursuit of audience acceptance. 

1 
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READING ACTIVITY: FRIENDS, ROMANS. COUNTRYMEN LEND ME YOUR EARS 



rimary Competency Developed : 
Basic Analysis. ^ 



5. identifying possible persuasive strategies (commanding, 



offering, suggest ing , »etc. ) . 

econcjary Competencies Developed : 

^ - A. > Basic Analysis. 

1. Determining the persuasjve intent 

B.^ Uti 1 izing 'a Control 1 ing Strategy. ^ 

^. Identifying the rhetorical demands of a strategy (e>g., 
what i«s a promi se?) ;\ 

* C. Ap^ying^b©gic. ' ' 

1. 1)etermininq lines of ^argument jcontent ioHs) ^ 
earning Objective : ' 

Given appropriate information regarding the components of persua ^j^ c 
peech, each' student will analyze three types, oj ^appeals within the persua- 
ive speech category and explain how the audience i seeing influenced. 
tescription of Acti>(ty:V 

* Students will read selected passages' in JULIUS CAESAR that depict the. 
peaker. attempting to cont>&4 others,. (Suggested passages include Brutus 
o^the* Crowd — Act 3, Sc. 2, Anthony' to the Crowd Act 3, Sc. -2.) 
leading will be in preparation for discussion and identification of persua- 
rve techniques utilized in advancrng the centnal propo^^rion^ 
lass Discussion Probes : © ^ ^ 

rimary Competency: ^ ' • . 

A-3 / gttategies . ' ' 

« 

1. Identify any logical"*appeals whi^ch appear in the speeches ' 
■ ' studied. Explain in what way the appeal would seem 'MogicalV 

to £he audience.^ * ^ ^ 



.2. .How d([d each speaker influence .the crowd with hi s/her 'ethical 
honesty? ^Explein-Kow the appeal vlbgld seem to enhan'c| the ^ 
^ speal<er»s ethical ^Mntegri^y." Which speaker^ieems most 
ethically credible?* ' ■ 
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3* In what ways di,d the speakers prey upon the emotions of the 
crowd to enhance their purposes of persuading the listeners? 
Name at least one example of emotional appeal from the 
materials read. * v * 

Secondary Competencies: . » , 

■ A- 1 ' Intenf . . ' ' ' 

k. What seems to be the persuasive pu'rpose that caused Brutus 
and Anthony each to-address the crowd? 

B-1 Rhetorical Demand^ . 

5. * What did each speaker wish the audience to believe or do at 

the conclusion of their speeches? ^How did each accompl i sh 
his/her task differently frem that of the other? , 

C'l Lines of Argument . 

6. Pid either speaker utilite evidence in advancing j;iis/her 
argument? ' 

m7. Did either use fallacious reasoning? Please Identify the 
1 ines i 1 lust rating fal lacious reasoning. 
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WRITING ACTIVITY: VICTIMIZED VILLAINS ' 

Primary Competency Developed : 

ft ' 

D. Appeal ing .Emot lonariy/Ethical ly. 

2. Recognizing* a^d using credibi 1 iVy devices (ethical proofs). 

Sju^ndary Competencies Developed : ps ' , , 

' C. ' Applying Logic. 

1. Determining 1 i nes 'of argument (contentions). 

D. Appealing Emotionally/Ethically. ' 

1. .Recognizing and using psycKo 1 og i ca 1 p ropf s (pathetic proofs). 
• . { 
Learning Objective : 

. «ii ^ 

Following class discussion, students will each selectman historical or 

literary character and utilize specific ethical proofs — list qualifications, 

show good will, demonstrate sound character--to increase credibility, there^ 

r • 

by justifying a certain behavior^of that*person. 
Description of Activity : 

Class discussion regarding point of^view includes students understanding 
both ethical and emotionaK(sympathetic) explanations one^s actions in 
sit4jations where those activities are generally viewed negatively. Each 
person attempts to find reasons acceptable to others for those actions by 
playing on the cha/acter's integrity and by gajning sympathy for him/her. 
Students^are asked to place themselves in the position of an historical or 
literary personality whose actions* are generally viewed negatively, as in 
the cTassroocn discussior>, then-write a justification .for that character's 
actions as a refutation of the historical view. One,might select Dracula, 
Custer, Richard Nixon, Sitting ^ull, Aaron Burr, Attila the Hun, or others. 

The audience is the reader of history. # 
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Class Discussion Probes : 

ft 

Primary Competency:' 

D-2 CredibiJ i ty Devices * ' » - 

1. What resource materials did you find helpful as you sought , 
to assume the character's point of view? 

2. 'What emotional (ethical) proof did you use?. Did others use? 

fn which cases (and why) did you find yourself sympathetic? 

Secondary Competencies: 

C-1 Lines of Argument , . 

3. ' What lines of argument were ^advanced in your essay? ln\those 

of others? What, specifically, did you contend vas your just 
^ fication for the deed historically deemed undesirable? How 
did others do i t? 

D-l Psychologi cal Proofs , 

What pathetic (emotional) appeals did you intend to utilize 
when writing your essay^ Describe what made the appeals of 
another particularly successful. 

Audience Content :j 

1. Were any of the refutations successful in demonstrating to you 
that a villain had been victimized by historians? How? 
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LISTENING ACTIVITY: THE EDITORIAL AS PERSUASfVE GEIji^E 



Primary Competency Developed : 

A, Basic Analysis. ^ • 

^. ** ' 1, DeteriTHning the persuasive intent . 
Secondary Competencies Developed : / 



(fing Logic, 
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2 //Being av^[are of underlying assumptions and values. \ 
A, BasFc Analysi s. 

3. Identifying possible persuasive str3tegies (commanding, 
offering, ♦suggesting, etc.). 

i ^ 

Learning Objective : ^ ' . ^ 

By the end of this activit;py', each student will 'be able to listen care- 
fully enough to newspaper editorials that they can select the major claim 
benng made within the^ piece and explain any hidden assumptions which'iT\ay be 

^ 

macJe. '* 

Description^ of^ctivi ty : > ^ • . 

Newspaper editorials read by the teacfjer should be analyzed by the 
students (audience). Prior discussions should focus onMntent of the' 
.editor^'al upon its readersAHsteners , assumptions whyich the writer js expect- 
ing the audience to accept, and types of appeals (emotional, logical, ethical) 
which are used. This activity will build on previous exercises by expecting . 
students to master the listening skills necessary to perform the bas.ic 
analysis of a type of persuasive prose. ^-.^ 

Advise students to listen for main proposition (Intent/claim), giyens 
(assumptions), and supporting arguments and evidence, ethical, emotionjil and 
logical appeals, 
Class^Iscussron Probes : 
Primary Competency: 

A-1 Intent . 

I, What did the authors want you to believe or do? 
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2. What possible kinds of audiepces would you believe might fit 
with the kinds of intents, that seem to be 'basic to this essay? 

Secondary Competencies: , , - ' ^ 

C-2 Underlying Assumptions . I 

3. ,What#hidden assumpt iorts --those things which the author ex- 
pects us to accept — pan you infer from each editorial? ^ 

A"3 Strategies , 

k. Which editorial contains the strongest ethical emphasis? 

5. Which edi tor iaV most effectively appeals to one*s motives? 
Emotions? 

6. ^ What editoriaV(s) use logical proof most effectively? 

7. What five statements describe the essential nature of the 
editorial genre? , - 
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SPEAKING ACTIVITY*: IN ,MY OPINION,.. 



Primary Competency PevelopedT "^ 

B. Utili:?ing a Controlling Strategy. 

'2. Implementing a controlling s-tf^egy. 
♦ Secondary Competency De\<;e loped : 

E. Evaluating the Controlling Message. \ 
1 . AssesS'f ng the effect i veness of the control 1 i ng st rategy. 
Learning Objedtive : _ 

Each student will present an 'Organized two-minute editorial speech 
advocating a minority viewpoint then subsequently explain, in response to * 
questions, additional support for the^osen viewpoint. Majqr criteria for 
success will be tfjat the audience- can accept and not destroy the viewpoint 
puf forward. 

Description of Activity : 

Students will each prepare and present a two-minute editori.aij speech 
in an organized way so that an audience can follow the argument advocating 
^.minority viewpoint.' Classmates will listfen to the speech and ques^Ton 
the speaker* r^arding his/her viewpoi nt, then evaluate the,^uccess of the 
presentation and defense through class discussion. ^ 

Class Discussion Probes: ' ' * 



Primary .Competency: 

B-2 Implementing . 
^ 1. will your speech reflect a minority viewpoint? 

2. Can you identify feelings, motives,* emotions which can be 
appealed to in^your presentation? 

3. .Wha:^ role wi 1 lj^;exba'J-rarTTJt'lior^ deTivery play In peTsuad- 
tQg ^our^J^rsTei^^ ^ * j 

4. ^ What pattern of organization will ydu employ in your presen- ' 

Ration? 
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Secondary Competency: 

^£-] Assessing Effect iveness^ 

5. • Wh^h 5peaker(5-) were most successful in establ i shing or 
'-^^ building credibility? " 

'/ 6. Which speaker(s) adva^iced the most convincing arguments in 

/ their speec hes? *' y * , ' ' 

7. Which speaker(s) captured your attention fn their introductory 
remarks? 

8. Which speaker(s) most successfully achieved psychological 
closure? 

9. Which speaker(s) were most successful in responding to 
questions and defending their viewpoints? ^ 



\ 



10th Grade 
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Mass Cornmuni cation 
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0£h.THE. HEDIA MANIPULATE?. 



Focus of Capsule ; . , ' 

In this capusle, the studentsr wi 1 1 consider the .role of the broadcast 

I' 

Industry as a source of persuasive messages through edi tor ials, and public 
service announcements. / ' ^ . 

Overview of Activities : 

The students will reaS the reasons, for the creation andjater rejec- 
tion of the Mayflower Decision . The student will, then considerr the proper 
role ©f the media as sources x>f editorials. In addition, the students will 
write editorials that reflect the use of controlling strategies and refute 
.actual points of* view pre^nted by radio or TV stations'. The students wi 1 T 
also listen to examples of radio public service announcements and identify 
the position advocated; the logical, emotional and ethical proofs employed; 
and other devices used such as vocal characteristics, music and sound 
effects. Finally, the students will write their own public service announce 

i 

ments, utilizing the techniques identified in professional examples. 
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REAOING ACTIVITY: THE PUBLIC INTEREST VS. FREE SPEECH- 



Primary Conipetency Developed : 

C. Applying Logic. 

1. Detiermining 1 ines bf argument (contentions). 

♦ 

* 2. Being aware of underlying assumptions and values. 
3. Employing sound evidence ., ' ^ 
Secondary Competencies Developed : 

D. ' Appealing Emotionally/Ethically. 

2. Recognizing and using credibility devices (ethical proofs). 

3. Recognizing source bias (self and others). 

E. Evaluating the Controlling Message. ^ . 

1. Assessing the effectiveness of ^the controlling strategyf 

Learning Objecti>/e : * 

Given an artii cle , .the student will be able to identify arguments pro 

y 

and con for broadcast editorializing, and express a. personal philosophy 
r.egarding the proper persuasive role of broadcasters.. 
Description of Activity : 

Students will be given a cppy qf an article from Frank Luther Mott/s 
'•News Controls" in Hass >iedia Coymuni cation concerning the implementati^ 
and later removal of the Mayflower Decision . After reading the article^/ 
the students will identify the main idea set forth in the Mayflower 'Decision. 
They will also identify the arguments used in support and in objection to 
this decision. 'Jhey will conclude by expressing a personal philosophy ^ 
regarding the persuasiv.e role of broadcaste'rs . 1 s suggested that the 
teacher'play tapes of local radio and TV editorials for 'students^to react 



to. 
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Class Discussion Probes ; * ' . . 

Primary Competency; • ' 

C-1 Lines of Argument . 

1. What reasons were ^iven in the Mayflower Decision for for- ' 
bidding editorializing on the part of individual stations? ^ 

2. What reasons were given for -the repeal of the law? ^ 
C-2 Underlying Assumptions . * ^ 

3. -What part of the communication act did the Mayflower Decision 

deny? . / 

A. What underlying valCies did the supporters or objectors to the 
Mayflower Decision feel were bfeing undermined? (Freedom of 
Speech, etc.) 7^' 

5. What i,s the meaning of "free speech'^ and *'the public interest?" 

6. What assumptions are made concerning the acceptance or "gulli^-- 
bility" of the audience in the Mayflower Decision ? 

C-3 Evi<lence . 

7. What basic changes came about after World War II that lead to 
an objection to the Mayflower^ Deci si on ? 

Secondary Competencies: ( 

D-2 Credibi 1 i ty Devices . 

8. How' could the "broadcaster' use personal ethos in a l\^rmful way? 
D-3 Source Bias . * . - * 

9. ^ Why would broadcasters be biased in favor of repeal of the act? 

E-1 Assess i n g jyec t iVengss . 

^>J0. After listening to' and viewing examples of local broadcasters 
editorializing, how effective did you think they were in terms 
of persuading you to their point of view? 

11. Do you believe radio and^ television broadcaster^ should 
editorialize? ^ 
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WRITING ACTIVITY: FIGHTING BACK 



Primary .Competencies Developed : 



A. Basic Analysis^ • * 

1. DeterminVRoithe persuasive intent > 
^/ Utilizing a Controlling Strategy. 

2. Implementing a controlling strategy, 
C. Applying Logic. ' < » 



K Determining 1 ines of argumenjt (contentions). , ^ 

Seconflary Competencies Developed : 

D. , Appeal ing Emotional ly/Ethical ly. 

K Recognizing and using psychologi cal \proofs (pathetic proofs).* 

2. Recognizing and using credibi 1 i ty devices (ethical proofs)* 

3. Recognizing sdurcer bias (self and others). 

E. Evaluating^ the Controlling Message. 

2. • Assessing the ethics of the communicator's stance. 
Learning Objective : 

Given examples of recent broadcast editorials, students will be At>le 
to write an editorial expressing a "different opposing positTon.'* 
Description of Activity : 

The instructor w*i 1 1 provide audio o'r videotaped recent broadcast 
editprials* Students will choose one they disagree with, then write an /, 
editorial of comparable length expressing a "different opposing posjtion." 
The students will choose one editorial for each taping to be sent tp the 
appropriate radio or television station* , * . ^ ' - 

/64>ass Discussion Probes : ^ • ' ^ 

Primary Competencies: • . - - , ^ 

A-1 Intent . 

- K What was the broa<ipaster ' s propo^si tion? 
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B-2 Implement ing /\\ 

2. How'would you phrase" a controlling proogsition, that directly 
counters the broadcaster's proposition^ 

C-1 Lines of Argument . 

3. What agruments supported the broadcaster's proposition? 
What possible arguments support your proposition? 

Secondary Competencies: ^ 
^ D-1 Psychological Proofs . 

5. . Did the broadcaster's editorial appeal to any of the audiences 

emotions? , , , 

* . ^ * 

6. Did your editorial appeal to any emotion? 
D-2 Credi bjl i ty Devices . . 

7. What ethical proofs did the broadcaster use? the broadcaster's 
or anyone else's popularity? or position of authority? 

D-3 Source Bias . 

8. Did you recognize any personal bias in the broadcaster's 

edi torial ? - , . . 

9. Does your background , 'job, or activities, efecx influence 
your feel ings? 

E-2 Assessing Ethics . * ^ ' / ^' ' 

10. Did you recognize any uptruths in the ^itorial? 
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LISTENING ACTIVITY:' SUPPORT YOUR LQCAL TjJRKEY PLUCKERS ASSOCIATION 
Primary Competencies Developed : * t 

A* Basic Analysi s. 

]. Determining the persuasive intent / 

C. Applying Logic. ^ ' * 
1. Determining lines' of argument (contentions). f 

k. Employing sound reasoning . 
Secondary Competencies Developed : 

D. Appealing Emotionally/Ethically. 

1. Recognizing and using psy.cliologs cal proofs (pathetic proofs). 
Recognizing and using cred i bi 1 i ty devices (ethical proofs). 

E. Evaluating the Controlling Message. 

1. Assessing the effectiveness of the controlling strategy. 
Learn i ng . Ob j e ct i ve : . 

Given examples of radio* and television, public service announcements, 
students will analyze and evaluate the effectiveness of announcement's using 
criteria focusing on content and form: 

a. belief or acrion proposed, ^ 

b. audience, , ^ 

c. proofs, 

d. special effects; and, 

e. overall effectiveness. 

Description of Activity : * . 

The teacher should pre-record sample radio/or te'^levision public service 
announcements. After familiarizing the class wi th th^nature ahd purpose of 
such announcements, the public service announcements should be played -for the 
class. The class discuss'ion probes include these concerhs: persuasive 
• Intent, lines of argument^ such as proofs and propaganda techniques. v' 
Note: ^ *Announ cements wlH need to be repeated several times. 

" , • 232 , ^ ^ 
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gss Discussion f robes ; .. • 

' I ^ » , • 

imary Competencies: , ^ , . , . 

4 

* A- 1 Intent . ' * * . ^ • t 

p. What Idea, belief^ or action was a'clyooated in eacK public^ 
^erx4ce announcement? 

». ^ ^ ^ * ' * * 

2. What words or idea pa.tterns deve-loped these intents? or 

pu^gfcses? * j , 

3. 'Wet glner^l concerns do public service announcements seem 

^ to f ocu9^ upon? * * 

k.' Whoj^as.the intended audience? How did you ascertain this? 
C-1 i Lines of Argument . 

5. How did the announcement attempt^^ persuade you? What argu- 

6. Whrat additional arguments migh4: have been more effectively 

t-k Reasoning . . ' ' . 

7. ^hat reasons did the annqi/cements g7ive\o support their 
p ' "line 0f arguments? , . . 

condary Competencies: - ^ • , ^ 

*- * ^ 
P-1 Psychotogical Proofs . 

i , 8. ^ What emotions d^W the- drino,uncemei/ts try to\arouse* in their 
audiences? Can we list them» on/the. chall^\rd? 

9. What, other effective appeals , /claims , or propaganda techni 

qjips coujd have been used?' , ^ 

' */ 

D-2 CredMMikty Devi c^. • « ■ \ 



Devic^ 



10. Did the announcement use /any famous person fo give the message? 
An(i,jwas this person-Is ^pertfse or fame related at all to 
\ ^ the message? ; 

^EH Assessing Effect ivene?ss . ^ ^ ; ^ ' . ^ ; 

t ' - ^ *^ ' ^ * ^ ' 

It. Why a particu4ar announcement effective or ineffective 
i 'A in convincing you? . ' , ¥ /. ' 

4 ^ ■ . / ' • • 

, 12. What vyere Ihe most effiective devices/techniques used by the 
announcements?^ .^ere some matters of content?^ (Arguments, 
reasons, etcl? *Wer:e some matters of form? (Voice quality, 
' pitch, volume, music, specjal sound-effects, etc.) ^ 

13. Tf you were'asked to rewrit^J>a particular .announcement, vyhich 
wou.ld you choose and describe how you would re-xast it? 
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SPEAKING ACTIVITY^ THIS 'ANNOUNCEMENT WAS BROUGHT TO YOU BY THE 
-SOPHOMOBE COMMUNICATION CL^SS> r- ' 

Primary Competencies Developed : 

A. Basic Anal ysis>. , • ' " . 

Determining the persuasive intenfe . 

Jf. Identifying possible persua^i ve^ strateg ies (commanding, 
^ ^ ' offering, * suggesting, etc.). 

-4b. Utiliz'ing a Controlling Strategy. 

2. . Implementing a controlling strategyy 

C. Apply^^g Logic. 

1. Determiil^ng 1 i nes ^argument (contentions). p 




/pealing Emot ional ly/Ethi 




1. Recognizing and using psychological proofs (pathetic proofs). 

2. Recognizing and using credibilit;/ devi ces .^Cethical proofs). 

- ' r ■ " 

Secondary Competency Developed : ' 

E. Evaluating the Controlling Message. 

1. Assessing the effectiveness of the controlling strategy.. 
Learning Objective : 

Given the format for creating a public service announcement, the students 
.wi 1 Ibe able to plan and produce a 30-second audio-recorded public service^ 
announcement. ^ ■ ' . 

Description of Activity : 

Working in dyads or triads, students wHl plan and produce 30"second" , 
audio-recorded public service an noun crimen tS;^ The -spot announcements, shoul d 
be played before the entire class^. Should the teaser desire, awards ^ay be ' 
given for ^tstanding achievement (e.g., best actor^best script, best soun^' 
ef fectsriietc.) . * 
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Class Discussion Probes: 

— - \ — 

Primary Compe^ncies: - 
^ A-1 Intent . 

1. What would you like to persu,ade an audience to do or to 
believe in a public service announ^'ment? ^^^^^^^^^^^ ^ 

A-3 Strategies . 

2; Would your message '*sell'^ better as a suggestion "soft sell" 
- or a corranand "hard sell?" 

B-2 Implementi ng . ^ ' ' / 

3. What persuasive techniques did you use? 

C-1 Lines of Argument\ 

What logical^^f^ofs did you use? 

D-1 Psychologfcal Proofs . 

5. Did your public service announcement try 'to arouse any emotion 
in the audience? 

« 

D-2 Credi bi 1 i ty Devi ces . 

6. ^ What ethical proofs did you use? 
Secondary Competency: 

E-1 Assessing Effectiveness . 

7. Who were the" apparent^ audiences for these messages? 

\ 

8. Were the public service messages about important concerns of 
today's aud pence? 

9. Was the use of voice effective in terms' df clarity, voTume, 
variety of pitch and style? 



10. Was aound and music used effectively? 
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* ' FOOTHOTES 

bames R. Squire and Roger K. Applebee, Righ School Engli^sh Instruction 
Today; The National Study of High School English Programs , .Appleton-Ceritury- 
Crofts, New York, 1968, pgs. 93, 121 , 139j 152. » \~\) 

^Department of Public Instruction. Enrol Iment Reports , 1975776 and 
1978-79. ^ ' " ^ . 



^Univer^Ity of Wisconsin System^ Final Report , ^asic Skills Task Force, 
May, 1979, pgs. 5 and 6. . , • 

^National Assessment of Educational Progress, Writing Mechanics , 1969-7^» 
pgs. 1-21, Denver, Colorado. 

Sceorge M. Banner, Jr., Chairman^ Board of^i rectors, American Association 
for the Advancement of the Humanities, "Accurate Sp'oken English Is a Basic 
Skill, Too," Humanities Report , September 1979. \ . . 

^/ 

* ^Virginia Eman, Donald Enhold, Paul Fritz, and Judith Heck, "Surveying/ 
the Communication Ccnnpetencles of Various -Locations in Business and 1ndust;ry," 
paper presented at. Speech Communication Association Convention, Minnea^p>is; 
1978. Reported in Vincent S. DiSalvo and- Jeff rey K. Lukehart, "Identi^fying 
and Teaching Skills for ,the Organization Communicator: A Strategic Approach^ 
for Competency Development," paper presented to the American Business Communi- 
cation Association Convention, Atlanta, Georgia, December 1978 (Dittoed)^ 

* ^Ajlen K. Gulezia, "Does the Non-Business Major's Background *Hatt:^r? 
Employees' Say Yes!'-* Journal of College Placemeot , 39 (1978), ^s^^^r 

^Lanna Hagge-Greenberg , "Report on the Liberal Arts Employerfci||fFveY^ 
O^portuni ties' for 'the' liberal Arts Graduate," n.p. : Midwest ^1 legey^em^nt 
Association, August 1979. (Multllith.) ^ * ^ !j(L * ^ 

9j.ohn J. Corson and R. Shale Paul, Men Near the Top , (Baltlm^ore: ; John^ 
Hopkins Press, 1979). This study ^as done under the au^pltes-^ the Committee 
for Economic Development, v^^^^ 



'Oprank S. Endicott, The End i cot t Report; Trends In the Employment of 
College and University Graduates In Bu/ln^s and Industry 1980 (Evanston, »L: 
Placemer^t Center^ Northwestern Univers/i ty , >979) • ~ ? 

^Uamuel S. Dubin, Everett Alderman, and H. Leroy Marlow>, Manageri a1 and 
Supervisory Educational Ndeds of Business and Indus-try in Pennsylvania (Uni- 
versity Park: Pennsylvania State University, 1967). 

^^Gordon Wells^, Coding Manuals for the DescrtptioTt of Child Speech , BrIstoJ 
Englanfd, University of Bristol School of Education, 1973.^ 

^3m.A.K. Halliday, Explorations in the Functrons. of Language , London, 
Edward Arnold, 1973- 

'^R.R. Allien and Kenneth L. Brown,. Developing Communication Competence In 
Children; A -Report of the Speech Communication Association's National Project 
on Speech Corrwunlcat ion Cbmpetencles, National Textbook .Company , Skokie,^ 
U llnois, 1976; p.. 2A§. 
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'Barbara Sundehe Woo^ Edi tor , Development of Functional Communication 
Cooipetencies , Grades 7-12 , ERI C/Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication 
Skills, Urbana, Illinois, and Speech Communication Association, Annandale, 
Virginia. 
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Appendix A \ 
READING . . , 

' ' ' / ■ 

Secondary school language arts teachers sometimes view reading instruction . 
as -the role of the prKc[iary and ♦Intermediate teacfjer, or perftaps, fpr slow ^ ^ 
learners, of the special ecjucatlon teacher or reading special ist. To^fhis 
group, literature Is the subject matter of the Junior and senior high school 
English class. Most of us realize, however, that not all reading skills arfe 
mastered, by all students to a great enough extent to permit fluent , ^meaningful 
reading' at the grade levels which they have reached. So literature at the 
secondary level must have a skills component as well. 

' This basic skills curriculum provides a wide variety of experiences acrpss 
the r&ading spectnjn^ Hqre literature is not confined to belles lettres, but 
includes any writing with -communicative intent. Class Discussion probes are 
designed to*strengthen those^ reading skil'ls^'l^t likely to be developing at 
the ninth and tenth grades. In most activities, a range of selections has been 
suggested so that the teacher can use materials at hand or choose others mo^e 
suitable for the student reading 1eve*i in the class, Jn some cases, theHteach^r 



.may choose a work not llst;e3 in the cur'ricu-lum but aligned with the requirements 
of the activity. The Class Discussion pnobes are designed to be applicable 

to ,many works ^ 

The curriculum offers motivation which makes reading enjoyable and emphasizes 
tkpough, the probes that one reads for meaning and aesthetic impact. Among tb^ 
skills stressed in the probes are: 1) reading for central thought a^^ main 
Meas, 2) sensing implicit meaning, and* 3) recognizing organizational patterns; 
distfnguishing between literal and figurative e:ipressions; drawing inference; 

^interpreting figures of speech accurately; distinguishing fact from opinion; 
Interpreting a writer's purpose,x6ias', point of view and reliability; determining 

^mood apd tone; sensing ambiguitly; and recognizing fallacious reasoning. 
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To supplement the reading content of this curriculum,. teachers should feel 
free to read aloud to students so that they can hear intonation patterns. They 
should encourage s^tudents to visualize what is being read. They should utilize 
film and video tape to give students an opportun i ty .to '^ead" In another visual 

medium. Since television and fi^m are becoming intreasingly important in 

* ^• 

communication, ^forming an ever larger percentage of the total language arts 
experience, a reading curriculum cannot^ ignore visual literacy. Other possible 
approaches include usIrig_slj35eaL-wri tten materials to stimulate interest and 
encouraging the reading of materials such as comics, magazines, catalogs, etc., 
which have high interest but would not normally be part of a literature class. 

The following resources provide excellent suggestions for deve^ping basic 
reading ski lis: 

Allen, P. David and Dorothy Watson- Findings of Research In Hiscue - 
Analysis: Classroom Implications , NCTE. (This reference is 
-very useful in suggesting ways pf helping students with poor 
reading skills by diagnosing the reasons for the problem.) 

Moffett, James and Betty Wagner. Student Centered Language Arts and 
Reading, K-13 > Kougfiton Mifflin. 

Pearson, P. David apd Dale D. Johnson, teaching Reading Comprehension . 
Holt RInehart Winston. - ^ 

Strang, McCul lough, Traxler. The Improvement of Reading , 4th edition. - 
McGraw-Hill. 
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J Appendix B ' 

WRITING \ 

\The National Council of Teachers of English produced the following opera- 
* tional definition of writing: 

^ 4 Writif^g is the process of selecting, combining, arranging, 
and developing ideas in effective sentences, paragraphs, and often, 
longer units o'f discourse* The process requires the A^ri terx to cope 
with a numbpr of variables: method of development (narrating, 
g explaining, describing, reporting, persuading); tone (from very 

' personal to quite formal); form (from discovering and expressing 

personal feelings and values to conducting the Impersonal ''business'* 
of everyday life); possib'le audiences (oneself, classmates, a v:^ 
teacfTeV, "the world"). Learning to write and to write increasingly ' 
well invo-^es (developing increasing skills and sensitivity in 
selecting fK)m and combining these variables to shape particular 
messages. It also involves learning to corvform to conventions of 
the printed language, appropriate to the age of the writer and to 
the form, purpose, and tone' of the message. 

Beyond the pragmatic purpose of shaping messages to others, 
writing can be a means of Bel f^jj^covery, of finding out what we 
believe, know, and cannplSM^^^ords or circumstances to say to 
/ others .NWri ting can be a deeply personal act of shaping our per- 

ception cjf -the world/and our rel at-ionsh i ps to pqpple and things 
in that world. Thuj?; writing serves J)Oth public and personal 
needs of studen^s^Gnd it warrants •the full, generous, and contfnuing ' 
effort of air teachers- 

This'^al ternat i ve curriculum design accepts the currently prevalent view 
that learning to write requires frequent writing; however, a g^d writing pro- 
gram assures that writing is taught rather than m^fely a^ssigned. The writing 
activities provided in the various capsules provide the motivation so important 
in successful writing. They also suggest the audience and purpose for the 

: 4 

writing. But in most cases, except for specific writing techniques germane to 

a particular activity, teachers must use their expertise to assure that students 

» 

know how to wr i te. 

Students should be aware of and use" the important pre-wrltlng strategies 
of observation, contemplation, exploration through u^e:of heuristic cjevlces, and 
consideration of audiei4e and purpose in the choice >and rest riot ion of the' subject. 
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They should recognize ^at any act of writing Is essentially cre|itive. Although 
the\uj:iri'culurn provides a rich variety of written forms, the stujient should 
understand the differences jn approach required by such forms as narrative, 
expository, argumentative, descriptive, etc. They should also master the 
'arrangement and stylistic skills which are common to all written forms. • 

* Not every piece of writing will demand editing, but students should under- 
stand and apply the Important techniques of adding, deleting, subst I,tut i ng , 
moving, arid combiningr.' Revision should be seen as*a~niajor feature of wr'iting.*^ 
Requiring thorough editing bf every paper may discourage student writing. 
Some writing activ-ities need to be simply enjoyable experiences from which soir^ 

single significant understanding or skill arises..^ Teachers must provide 'con- ^ 

» 

texts wherein a reason for careful edition 4^ evident. These might include 
displaying of student work*, publishing stories or articles in school papers or 
^iterary magazines, submitting compositions to writing contests, sending actual 

h * * ' ' . ' ^ 

iktters to individuals or corporations, and.writing letters to the editors of 
local newspapers. 

Like editing, proofreading for spelling and mechanics is an Important skill* 
Employers frequently cite weakness in this area as one of the most serious de- 
ficiencies of their employees. -.Again, contexts* whTch make the student feel the 

importance of accuracy will provide the necessary motivation, 
•-^ 

Student writing must be evaluated, but that evaluation needs to go beyond 
4 * 

a concern for spelling, mechanics, usage, and grammar. Holistic methods of 
evaluation can be used frequently ranging from global assessments to primacy 
trait scorin'g.. A cumulative sample of a studen t's w riting which^ fdl lows him/her 
from class toclasscan provide a ilseful resource for -assesslr<g student progress. 
Each stt/dent w^ts and needs to know hpw he/she is doing. This doesfnot mean, 

■'A . • 
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however, *that evdry oaper'mus^t receive a grade. Oral reading of compositions 
in dyads, small groups, or before the class makes available the spontaneous ' 
responses of a.wideH audience than that of the teener. This kind of evaluation 
permits the student to compare his/her intended effect with his/her actual 
effect. . ^ 

i 

Fihally, teachers who practice writing as a craft are likely to be better 



teachefs than thp;^ who don't. At least occasionally, they should write the 
required assignments and so demonstrate the skills they .expect of students^ 

The following resources provide useful background in writing as well as 
specific activities and methods useful in developing the above writing com- 
petencies. 

Bernhardt, Bill. Just'Writing: Exercises to Improve Ycair Writing . 
Teachers and Writers. New York^ ,New York. 

Cooper^, Charles and Lee Odell. Evafuatlnq Writing; Describing , 
x^^ HeasjJcing, Judging . National Council q# Teachers oi EngJish. 

Direct Measures of Writing Skill: Issues and Applications . Northwest 
Regional Laboratories, Portland, Ofejjon. ^ 

Koch, Carl and James M. Brazil. Strategies for Teaching the Compos i- - 
tion Process . National Council of Teachers of English. 

HQffett, James and Betty UaneNagner. Student Centered Language 
Artg and Reading, K-J3 > Houghton Mifflin. 

Stewig, John. Exp 1 or ynff Language 'With Children ^ MerrilfN^ 

'J 
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Appendix C 



SPEAKING 

1 

The speech communication activities i ncotlporated into this curriculum 
reflect a broad, contemporary perspective of the discipline* ''Speech*' 
instruction has tradi^^^nal ly been concerned with teaching students how to 
give speeches* "Speech communication** .instruction, however, is concerned 
with interaction of people in dynamic and diverse communicatfpn situations - 
informal, everyday interactions as well as public speaking situations. This 
curriculum involves students in a wide variety of communication situations: 

fntrapersonal - communication with self 

Interpersonal/dyadic - communication v/ith one significant other person.* 

small group - communication between 2-l5 people' who have a common goal. 

public - communicatton before a large, live, audience. - * 

mass comnrunication - 'communication to a large, heterogeneous, anonymous 

audience, usually mediated by print or electronic 
means » 

The activities are designed to involve students in interactions where 
they can .utilize a variety of message strategies, examine the criteria they 
use to? lelect .tKe strategies, and evaluate* the effectiveness and appropriateness 
of th^pommunication. Make use of the class discussion probes! These 
activities will be useless unless students can discuss what happened, why,' 
and what the implications for future behaviors are. 

Before students can implement and evaluate their communication choices, 
however, they need to understand important concepts related to communication 
and to the specific activity. While many of the discussion probes include 
questions which' relate to these concepts , a content outline of what .concepts . 
should be- taught is not included. Teachers who use this curriculum mey 
need to introduce the jmportant concepts to the students f^nor to their par- 
ticipation in the activities. (Some activities are des.igned, however, to be 
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inductive learning experieac|5c*) 
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A major compt)nent to su/ccessful speech communication experiences fo> 




students is the development of an open and honest commun ic/Zrcion atmosphere 
in the classroom. Student'^^^wM 1 be more likely to expre# ideas and Tellings 
to the class if they feel seQure and unthreatened . Students should not.be 
graded on every oral exercise. Intact, most intrapersonal and dyadic ex- 
periences s'hould not be- graded. When students are to be graded on &r\ oral 
activity*, they should'l>e given ample opportunity to practice the activity and 
receive feedback from peers and the teacher prior to the graded ''perfdrmance./* 
Again - students should not be asked tp do something they have hot been taught 
low to do.^ A valuable pre-teaching tool is the^^se of examples. When you use 
examples to teach skills, use outstanding examples. Students shoyujd^ be asked 
to imitate excellence not mediocrity. 

To sunvnarize, essential elements in teaching speech communication include: 
•1. developing an understanding of concepts of communication, 

2. provi^ding outstanding examples for students to imitate. 

3. providing ample opportuni ty"to practice oral behaviors. 

A. developing an open and honest communication atmosphere in the classroom. 
5. allowing students to evaluate their own oral behaviors. 
Any teacher who wishes to teach this curriculum must haTe an understanding 
of concepts related , to interpersonal communidation, Intrapersonal communication, 



communication theory^^mal^group dynamics, p'^blic speaking, drama, oral inter- 
pretation, and mass communication. The following res^durces are highly 
recommended for teachers who wish to gain knowledge in these areas: 

Wisconsin Department of PuWic Instruction Curriculum Guicfes 
A Resource Curriculum in FUm 
A Resource Curriculum in Broadcast- Media 
A Resource Curriculum in Interpersonal Communication 
A Resource Curriculum in Publlgc Address 

These guides contain exclusive content outlines, activity suggestijDns , 

« 

and bibliographies^ 



gl^Q and bibliographies^ j 
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Allen, Parish, and Mortepsen,,. Communication; Interacting Through Speech . v 
Allen, Wiljmington, and Spf^ague^ Speech Communication \j) the Secondary School 



Book and Galvin, InsHSruction In yid About Small Grou^Discussion ^ AvdMable 
> fro(!) SpeecTt Communication Association, 

HblJidaY, Mf^na, Teaching Speech Today , National Textbook Company.* 

Hansen,, Brian, A Curriculum Model forThe^tre in Aesthetic Education , CEMREL. 

Michigan Speech Association Curriculum Series, ^Available through National 
^ Textbook Cqmpany, ^ * 

Wei^ss, Lisbeth, ^'Annotated Bibliography of State-Sponsored Currl-culum Guides 
* In Speech Communication, Drama/Theatre, and Ma^^s Media,*' found in ERIC 
System, check Resoxirces In Education^ May I98O, 
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I Appendix D 

. . ■ • s/ 

LISTENING ' ' . 

^ People spend more time listening than'^any other communication activity* 
Research indicates that we spend kS% of our communication time listening. 
In contrast, only 8% of instructi|€ina1 time in schools^is spent teaching 
listening. Thus, tHe^ most used communication skill Is^the least taught 
usual l^^p:ause most teadieTs are simply .not trained to teach listening! , 
Moreover, English and speech texts have off^n omitted listening materials 
and activities/ While there is no substitute for wide reading and inservj^c^ 

trairfing, the following information about the listening process and listening 

• *■ 
Instruction provides helpful background. 

Instruction in 1 i steni'ng has two major goals: • 

-1., To create an awareness of those factors that affect listening 
effectiveness 

f 

* . 2. To provide the kind of aural experiences that can*produce good 
listening habits. 

"Shut up and listen**' is not 1 istening instruction. 

Hearing is not listening. Listening is a complex process that involves 
sensing, interpreting, evaluating, and respondj ng to a message. 
Sensing • - - . , 

The sensing process involves attending to and concentrating on oral and 
non-verbal messages. -Stnc^ we often listen in an atmosphere- full of distrac- 
tions, both external and Internal, a key skill is the ability to overcome ^ 
distractions and concentrate on a speci'fig message. Games such as Concentra- 
tion, Simon, Copy Cat, MasJLfij:"^Mind , and Memory are excellent ski 1 1 -but Idlng 
tools for conceiutration. Compressed speech exercises can also be used. 
Sound and sight activities .foster increased awarenesf of^^ltiple sounds, ^' 
the ao'sy of non-verbal cues, and a need for selective attention. 
I nterpret ing . ' ^ . ^ 

-Interpretation involves attaching meaning to messages. A listener's- 
purpose is to understand* the message as the speaker intended It* ' The inter- 
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etat ion prgcess^ Includes. attaching correct; minings to words and non-verbal 
ies, choosing main ideas and support in^'^-de^U Us -undecstandjng the relation- 

^\p between main Ideas and suppor^?^^^^^?! > a'sking clarify i ng ques-^ 

ons* Activities that build vocabulary,, nOTT-iverbal awareness, questi'oning 

id organtzational skills can improve students' abilities to interpret aural 

issages correct*ty. * ^, 
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/aluating • i» <: i 

Evaluative 1 ist^nin'g ^iS the mOst difficujt tp teach -because it requires 

' ^ r ' * " • 

insi^lvity to the appropriateness and extent of evaluation for speciflyC^ 

ituatiCns. To illustrate, critical Jistgning although vital in informativ 

?d pers*uasive situatioiVs^is'necessari ly absent empathic and apprecia- 

ive 1 istening^si tuatibns. The critical 1 i sten^^understands ntSTho^s-qf 

rguflientat ion , rerasoning, fallacies,- insufficient evidence, and propaganda 

svices. Teaching students how to create informative or "persuasive messages^* 

ill ,not necessarily ensure their becoming critical listeners. Therefore, \ 

aachers can develop a^^ljse specific exerci^s requiring students to^listen 

arefuHy in order to^valuate theSaccuracy and completeness of information, 

✓ idence, and reasoning within peraTuasive and* informative messages. 

In contrast, the empathic listeher i$ non-eva,luati ve, withholds judgment 

I apVropi^iate times, aWU^ses ques.tions and n rective statements which. 

I low the speaker to clarify and express feelings. ''Rogeri^n'l listening 

<eraises can iffelp students develop non-directive aij^ non-feval-uat i ve responses 

len. 1 i.sj^ening. ^ 

• The appreciative listener is taught to f^ent^T^nd aba^^iate excel'lence 

El a specific o^l genre and to evaluate- a perf ormanieis style and beauty. 

ie appreqfaipve listener enjoys Ustening to and becomes involved with ere- 




tive express!^.- The overly d^itica^ listener is unable to enjoy the in- 

6> 



irent^eauty in an aural aV"t form. 

The most vital concept to teac^ about evaluation is th^j^people need and ' 
ant to be understood and appreciated, not criticised. Consequently, listeners 
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need to focus their energies first^on affirming the speaker by paying atten- 
tion to'the message, sej^ond*on undersT|n^ing the message; and ftnallyi if 
appropriate, on evaluating the content of the message, not the -speaker . 
Respond ing '^Hi^ ' ^ ** » ^ 

The response component of listening has.^hree dimensions: reaction, tJ 
recall, and response.; React ion i5 the immediate non'^-vei:ba4 react ipn a listener 
gives to a speaker. Absense of non-verbal feedback -can have a negative effect 

on a speaker * s ^bi 1 i ty to communicate and can consequently undermine t\)e 

ft • 

quality of the interaction. Non-verbal feedback can indicate agreement, , 
comprehension, in^^^sfe-T! concern , liking, etc. Students need to become ^ ^ 
aware of the importance of non-verbal reaction and learn to provide appro- 
'priate non-^|[bal feedback. ^ 

Recal 1^/^^extremely fmpf^ j^ant for all ele me nts of listening, A person 
cannot propeTTy comprehend, evaluate, or respond to a message if s/he cannot^ 
remember what is being said from one moment xo the next. a^ro long j 

teVm memory can be»develpped in the -cl assg>pm. Activities from the Memory^ 
Book by Lucas and Lorayne, How-to Remember Names by Dale Carnegie, w 



identification, concentration exercises, .and practice with mnemonic devices 
are use^ful for developing memory skills. * ^ 

An actfve listener is able to ask ^j^jj^tlifying questions, paraphrase, ideas 
to **test^' for understanding, and proviae evaluative, non-evaluative and non- 



-/rflYective responses when appropriate?*"- Ttie listening/spiking process is 
dynamic and requires a continuous changing of roles. ^ The active listener 
is also* an actrve speaker in any interaction.^ The effective listener, how- 
ever, withholds evaluation until comprehension is complete, and uses verbal 
and non-verbal feedback to ensuce comprehens ion of the messages^ 

Befor^ beginning any instruction in lis'tening, teachers may wish to 
" ^Fve thejr students|[tf 1 isjtening test. If not^iag else, the test will con- 
vince §t;Jdents thSt they real.ly need to learn how to listen more effectively; 
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*' Several tests are available: Brown - Carlsen Listening Comprehension Test , 
-^Harcourt-Brace-J-anovich ajld S.T.E.P. Listening Tests , Englewood Cliffs, N.J 
The following resources are MUST READING for everyone who teaches 
stening: j * • 

BaRjcer, Larry. Listening Behavior . Prentice-Hal K 

^Lundsteen, Sara W, ^asic Annotated Bibliography on Listening. 
Availa'ble through the ERIC system. 

Nichols, Ralph G. and Leonard A. Stevens, Are You Listening? McGraw 
•^HilK 

Wolvin, Andrew and Carolyn G. Coakley. Listening Instruction . ERIC 
Trip Booklet. v." 



Appendix E 

General Comments on Appemdices 

■ ^ 

The preceding appendices on reading, writing, speaking, and listening - 
present well founded background statements about the teaching of each of 
these language acts. An .understanding of these statements,^ their philosophical 
considerations! and suggested readings are presumed whenever any language 
activity i?*JJndertaken in the capsules. • 
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USJNG THE INDICES 
The indices serve many- purposes. For eacft flection, the first 



index charts the coverage of primary and secondary competencies by 



specific language arts activity. Teachers wishing to attain coverage of 

- ^ 

selected competencies can do so using this ir^ex.'' 

The second Index indicates those enabling or basic skilly required 
before students can demonstrate proficiency in the master Msts of com- 
petencles. For review, remedial work or as a pre-test, teachers may 
wish to develop activities aimed at uncovering student ^stery of these 
basic or sub-ski lis. 

The third index enables teachers to Integrate readily any. of the ^ 
capsules by choosirjg an appropriate reading, composition, or speaking 
activity. After finding the particular capsule containing these activities, 
teachers can then surt^he suggested approaches to their lesson plans. 

The final index offers a comprehensive view of capsule titles along 
with their topics. As teachers- develop plans for the semester or 
year based on topics or themes, this index can aid implementation of the 
capsules. 



*For Index 1, alK outline numbers match those of^the preceding .Master List 
of Competencies given for each major function. 
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^ READING 



•Decoding phonemes, r 

2. Recognizing' roots words 
and affixes. 

3. Assigning meanings to 
words. 

A. Assigning meaning to a 
variety of words. 

5. Reading at an appropriate 
rate. 

6. Recogaizing context <^1^ 
' In written sentences. 

7. Recognizing syntax and 
mean i ng . \ 



8..jUsing punctuation as 
cluds to meani ng. 



9. Interpreting graphic cues 



INDEX OF ENABIiJNG OR BASIC SKIlLS 
WRITING SPEAKING / 



10. Appreciating consistency 
hin meaning, tone and 



' \25u 
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Style. 



Interpreting semantic 
cues to communication 
distance (proxemics). 



Representing phonemes 
accurately. 

Spel 1 in? roots words 
and affixes accurately. 

^Spelling words correctly. 



Using a su i table- wri tten 
.vocabulary. 

Writing sentences * 
fluently. • 

Providing context clues 
in written sentences. 

Writing sentences which 
- are syntacti cal ly cor- 
' rect and semantical ly 
clear. 

Punctuating to indicate 
ap[5ropriate meanings. 



Employing graphic aids to 
writing.' 



Demonstrating consistency 
in meaning, tone, and 
style. 

U^ing language to indi- 
cate v^ying levels of 
communication distance. 



Articulating phonemes, 



Usjng root words and 
affixes correctly. 

■» 

Pronouncing words 
correctly. 

Using ^ suitable oral 
vocabulary. 

Speaking oral sentences 
fluently. 

Proving context clues in 
oral sentences . 

Using acceptable syntax 
and. style (art i culat ion 
word choi ce) . 



Using appropriate and * 
va r i ea s peak i ng ra te , 
volume, pi tch, and , 
qual i ty . 

-Using facial Expression*, 
gesture^., bodily move- 
ments, and eye Contact 
effectively. ^r. 



Creating verbal and non- 
verbal messages that are 
consistent.. 



Adapting proxemics for 
communicative intent 



LISTENING 



Recognizing phonemes. 



Recognizing root words 
and affixes . 

Assigning appropriate 
meanings to words. 

Assigning meaning to a 
variety of words. 

* « 

Assigning meaning to sen- 
tences delivered orally. 

Recognizing context clues 
in oral sentences. 

Understanding a variety 
of syntaJces dnd styles. 



Interpreting variations 
in rate, pitch, volume, 
. and qual i ty . 



Assigning appropriate 
meanmgs to facial ex- 
pressions, gestures, 
bodily movements and 
eye contact. 

-Reeog n i z i ng / i n t e r p re t i ng 
inconsistencies in ver- 
bal and nonverbal 
messages . 

Recognizing and inter- 
preting proxemic absur- 
dities. 
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10th Grade 



Informing 

INDEX OF READINGS, COMPOSITION, AND S^ 



Index 3 
AKING ACTIVITIES 



Read! ngs 



Compos i t ion 



Intrapersonal 


Survival * 


• Journal Entry 
on Life- 
Threaten ing 
** situationr: 


Oral Summary of 
Some Aspect of 
Self 


Dyadic 

; ' . ^ 


Readings on *'How 
to Get a Job" 


Letter of In- 
/qui ry , 1 ntro- 
/ duct ion, and 
/ Job Application 


Role-Play Job^^ 
hitervLfifa^^^**^ 


Small Group 


Non-Fiction- 
Articles on Work 
or Leisure 


Annotation of a 
Source 


Panfel Discussion 


Ptjblic 


Non-Fiction 
Career/Job . 
Literature 


Two-Three 
'Paragraphs on 
Selected Career 


Informative Speech 


Mass Communication 


81 i nd Men and 
the Elephants 


News Stories 


Pa'neT Presentation 
Ofi News Magazine 



7 
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10th Grade -250- - 

Feel ing 

INDEX OF READINGS, COMPOSITION, AND SPEAKING ACTIVITIES 



Readings ' Comppsition Speaking 



Intrapersonal 


■— ^ ' .* 

Butterfly 


Journal Writing 

: ^ 


Short Speech 
on Person Who 
Affected Speaker 


Revolution 
Robinson Crusoe 


Dyad i c v 
'ft 


'^Open Tetter to 
a Young Negro" 
Sorry Wrong 


Angry* Letter' 


Statement Com- 
pletion 

L X 


Number 


Small Group 


Nonsense Poems 


Writing and * 
De^f ining Non- 
sense Word^ 


Choral Readi ng- 


Publ ic 


Romeo and Jul iet 


Personal Reflec- 
tion to the 
Public 


Emoti-onal. 
Expression 


Tale of Two 

Ci t ies 
Eric 

Death Be Not 
Proud 


Mass Communication 


News Articles 


Compare/Contrast 
Emot iona-1 
Effect of Read- 
ing vs. Seeing 
an .Event 


Multi -Media 
Presentat ion 
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lOth/Grade ^ , 
Imagining 
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INDEX OF READINGS, COMPOSITION, AND SPEAKING ACTIVITIES 



'\\ [ Reading . Composition ""Speaking 



1 ntraperson^l 
« 


Interior 
* Monologuer : ^ 
Poetry 


Interior 
, Monologue- 
'Poem 


Pantomime 


Dyadj c 

m 

* 

* 


The Matchmaker 

^The Effect of 
Gamma Rays on - 
Man-in-the-Moon 

' Marigolds ' 

.A Separate Peace 
"The Sacred^ Skull" 
Pearl Buck * 


Narrative From ^ 
Particular 
Point of View 

9 


^— ; 

R^oTe Playing 


Small Group 


Short Stories 
and Science 
Fiction Char-^ 
acters 


Character 
Sketch 


Role-Playing of 
Encounters Be* w 
tween Characters 


Public 

V f 


Literary Excerpts 


Descriptive 
ra rag rapn or 
Essay Suitable 
for Oral Inter* 
pretat ion 


Oral Jnterpreta* 
L 1 on 


Mass Cofnmunication 


Why Man Creates 
and Whims ical 
Select ions 


Whimsical 
Narrative 


Taped Presentation 




h Grade 
ual izing 
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INDEX OF READINGS, COMPOSITION, AND SPEAKING ACTIVITIES 



rapersona 1 


Ik. 

WalkabSlt 

Diary of Anne * 

Frank 
Seventeen 


Wri te From Older 
Point of View 
on Personal 
experience • 


Describe Personal 
Exp^r^^^ 


tiic ■♦ 


/ ■ 

^Appl ication ' / 
Letters far 


Letter of 
Appl i cat ion 


^SUuations^fbr 
Ritual Responses 


1 1 Groups 

-* 


Our Town 

Huckleberry Finn 
' To Kitll a Mock- ., ,^ 
ingbi rd - 
The Human Comedy 
The Good Earth 


Ess^y of Ai3aly~ 
sis of Sports 
Ritual 

* 


Problem Solving^"- 


1 ic 

> 


"Nathan Hale" 
"Apology of-^ 

Plato" 
"Death of 

Socrates" 
"Lament" 
"From Mother - 

With Love" 
Assorted P?)ems 


Letter^ of Prai se 


Special Occasion 

Speech, 3"^ 
, Mi nytes 


V 

s Communication 


Television 
Broadcast 


~« 

televi si on 
Editorial 


Skits on Stereo- 
typed Fami 1 ies 




r 
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10th Grade 
^ Controlling 




INDEX OF READINGS, COMPOSITION, AND SPEAKING ACTIVITIES 




1 


Readings 


Composition 


, 'Speaking 


' Intrapersonal 

■ ^ -> — 1^ 


The Mi racle ' 
Worker 

Story of My Life 
Teacher: Apne * 

Sul ] i va'n ' * 
Helen Keller^s 
"Journal 


• 

Essay of Reflec- 
tion 


1 nf ormat i ve 
Speech 




or , Proverbs 
Maxims 


Letter to 
Sibl ing 


t 

Verba 1 Cqm- 
plaint About 
Defective Prq-,-^' 
ductal" Servite 


Sma 1 1 G roup 


• 

A Separate Peace 
To Ki 1 1 a Mock- 


D i a \ogue 


Ko 1 e P 1 ay Schoo 1 
Oriented Tasks 




i ngbi rd 
Romeo and Jul i,et 
The Pigman 
Lord of the 

Flies • 

■ ♦ 


t 




Publix 


Jul ius Ceasar 


Monolog'ue of 
Historical 
Figure, < ■ 

U 


Two-Mi nute ^ 
Editorial Speech 


Mass Communication 


The Mayt lower 
Decl s ion" ^ 

* 


Answer to an 
Editorial 


■ ■ 

Publ i,c Servi ce 
. Announcements 
^ — « ' ' 


{ 
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Index A 



\ 



INDEX OF CAPSULE TITLES AND TOPICS 



Titles 



10th GrBde Informing: 
Intrapersonal "Who Are You?" 

Dyadic 



Work "tbgeth^r. Learn 
Together" 



Topics 



Self Awareness 
Possible Careers'^ 

J' 



Small Group 
Public 



"To Group or I^ot To Group: Work vs. Leisure ' 
That is the Question" 



"What Color is Your 
Parachute?" 



Mass CommeiYii cation "Man Bites Dog - That's 

News ! " ^ ' 



Researching Selected Careers 
iLanguage ^nd the Media - 



10th Grade Feeling: ^ / 

Intra[fersonal "Seeing Me - Se6i*ng Others' 

Dyadic ' "Love i^Never Having to 

Say YouAre Sorry" 



' Small Group 



Public 



"From Nonsense to Some 
Sense" 

"The Human Toych" 



Mass Coimunication "Stop the World - TGot 

a Feeling!" 



10th Grade Irnag^^ng:^ 

Intrapersonal "The Force Be With' You" 

, Dyadic 



Self Knowledge 
Self Disclosure. 

Words*- Connotatioji and De- 
notation' 

Public Expression of Feelings 
Written and Visual Media 



^ Small' Group ''"^ 



"Tea for Two" 

"May the Force Be With You"* 
•pubTic " * "Creating Moods" 
Mass Commun teat ion "Come Fly With Me and You" 



Interior Monologue and Non- 
verbal Conmuni Nation 

Dialogue 

Science Fiction 

Description 

Creativity 



ERLC 
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Titles 

10th Grade Ritualizing: 

Intrapersonal "Talcing the Rite Passage" 

Dyadic 



• "Job Talk" 



Small Group 
Public 



"Being Part of It All" 

"I Couldn't Have Done It 
Without My Teammates" 



Mass Communication *Flickma Ritual" 



Topics 



Passages in Growing Up 

Applying, Interviewing, 
Keeping a Job 

Group Structures ^ ? 

Ceremonial Acts 



'Media Rituals 



10tJj..4ca4e^Control In ng 
Intrapersonal 



"Be Y oursel f! ^Express 
Yourselfj Control Your- 
self!" 

"We Two! Whee, Too!" ' - 
"Mock^Turtle Soup" 
-Convincing' the Crowd" 



Dyadic 
Small Group 
Public 

Mass Conmuni cation "Do the Media Manipulate" 



Inner and Outer Influences 



Advice and Counsel 

Group Cooperation 

Logical, Emotional, and 
'Ethical Proofs 

Editorial Broadcasting^and 
Public Service Announcements 
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